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principal theme. In comparing the one hundred and 
sixty-eight lines of the former with the sixty of the latter, 
they will be found, as the range of the former was un- 
limited, to display more imagination and vivacity. In 
Goldsmith, as his purpose was more philosophical, we 
find more of the depth of such an observer, equal vigour 
of description, more condensation of thought, and in- 
finitely more smoothness of versification. Both unac- 
countably neglect to notice the chief delight of modern 
Italy, its music ; for this, in the hands of either, particu- 
larly of Goldsmith, who had a taste for it, might have 
been made the vehicle of some fine poetical painting and 
pointed remark, But his ingenuity deserves praise in 
furnishing a sketch after such a master, at once philo- 
sophical, spirited, and original. 

While engaged in putting a finishing hand to the 
poem, an anecdote connected with the writing of one of 
the couplets and of his amusement at the same moment, 
told by Sir Joshua Reynolds to a lady more than once 
alluded to who forms the authority for the fact, exhibits 
the peculiarity of his humour; it shows also that ele- 
vated sentiments are not always the offspring of abstract 
thought. 

Either Reynolds, or a mutual friend who immediately 
communicated the story to him, calling at the lodgings 
of the poet, opened the door without ceremony, and 
discovered him, not in meditation, or in the throes of 
poetic birth, but in the boyish office of teaching a fa- 
vourite dog to sit upright upon its haunches, or as is 
commonly said, to beg. Occasionally he glanced his eye 
over his desk, and occasionally shook his finger at the 
unwilling pupi! in order to make him retain his position ; 
while on the page before him was written that couplet 
with the ink of the second line still wet, from the de- 
scription of Italy— 


“« By sports like these are all their cares beguiled, 
The sports of children satisfy the child.” 


The sentiment seemed so appropriate to the employment 
that the visiter could not refrain from giving vent to his 
surprise in a strain of banter, which was received with 
characteristic good humour, and the admission at once 
made that the amusement in which he had been engaged 
had given birth to the idea. 

The interval between the period of a publication is- 
suing from the press, and the moment when the public 
favour towards it seems no longer doubtful, is necessarily 
an anxious one for an author. To Goldsmith, notwith- 
standing some affected indifference expressed in the 
dedication, it could not be an unimportant matter; it 
was the first production to which he had put his name, 
as well as the greatest adventure in which he had hither- 
to embarked; and the stake was to him not merely 
reputation, but in some measure subsistence. Dr. John- 
son, who knew the anxious feelings of his friend, made 
an immediate effort to relieve them by a recommendatory 
notice which appears in the Critical Review for Decem- 
ber, 1764, 

Offices of this kind, proceeding from kind intentions, 
need not necessarily be laudatory ; they are often more 
in the nature of advertisements to announce existence 
than to disseminate praise, and prove frequently useful 
to works of admitted merit. It is not that the public 
cannot unassisted discover and reward such productions 
without a director to guide its taste, but in the multi- 
plicity of publications, some which are good may for a 
while escape observation ; and it is thus that the early 
notice of a judicious friend may do quickly for its fame 
what would otherwise be a work of time. This obvi- 
ously was the idea of the great critic whom it may be 
interesting to trace in his friendly endeavours; he says 
indeed little, leaving his poem to speak for itself in the 
quotations, which amount to a fourth part of its number 
of lines. It was evidently written in haste : the remarks 
are of the utmost possible brevity, and not being in- 
cluded in some editions of the works of its writer, al- 
though enumerated by Boswell among his productions, 


the Monthly Review, in the way of amends for previous | 
treatment of their old associate, followed in the track of 
Johnson in the Critical :—*« For the Traveller is one of 
those delightful poems that allure by the beauty of their 

scenery, a refined elegance of sentiment, and a corre- 

spondent happiness of expression.” ‘The assertion of 
the author in the dedication, of not being solicitous to 

know what would be its reception, is condemned as 

affectation; and if meant in a general sense, would be 

so; but the words seem to imply that he cares not how 

it shall be received by the lovers of personal satire, poetry, | 
and blank verse. With less reason, exception is taken 
by the reviewer to the expression, “untraveled heart,” | 
which yet drags at each remove “a lengthening chain,” | 
in the opening paragraph, as involving a contradiction. | 
The objection is more apparent than real, for by the 
common license of poetry it merely conveys the idea of 
the heart being unchanged, however removed by distance 
from the object of regard. 

To the suffrage of the reviews and other journals, was 
added that of all private judges of good poetry ; until 
at length, when the author had been removed by death 
beyond the reach of partiality or the flattery of friends, 
it was pronounced “ without one bad line—without one 
of Dryden’s careless verses.” When Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds observed that he was glad to hear Charles Fox say 
it was one of the finest poems in the English language, 
and Mr. Langton replied, “ Surely there was no doubt 
of this before,” Johnson’s remark was, “ No; the merit 
of the Traveller is so well established, that Mr. Fox s 
praise cannot augment it, nor his censure diminish it.” 
Another remark of the same authority, in reply to an 
observation of Reynolds, that in giving it such a charac- 
ter his friends might be deemed partial, deserves notice, 
as furnishing a proof of the fact so obvious in Boswell, | 
Sir John Hawkins, and others, of the writer when alive | 
not having justice done to his actual powers and attain- | 
ments by the major part of his associates. “ Nay, sir, | 
the partiality of his friends was always against him. It 
was with difficulty we could give him a hearing.” 

The force of this remark is explained by the belief 
entertained by more than one of their mutual acquaint- 
ance, that to Johnson, not to the actual author, was the 
credit ef many fine passages of the poem due. This 
we have long known had not the slightest foundation in | 
truth. It is certain, indeed, he revised it; but who on | 
such an occasion would not, and does not, take the ad- 
vice of a judicious critic whenever it is to be procured ? 
Such emendations are rarely of moment, and rather do 
credit to his caution than detract from his genius or skill. 
In the revisal, it is true, Johnson introduced some lines 
of his own as substitutes for others deemed less pointed 
or explicit in the position attempted to be maintained ; 
he marked them for Boswell in 1783; they are nine in 
number, being the 420th, 








“To stop too fearful, and too faint to go,” 


and eight lines of the conclusion :— 


«“ How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure. 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find ; 
With secret course which no loud storms annoy, 


Glides the smooth current of domestic joy ; 
” * * 7 


To men remote from power but rarely known, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own.” 


These, though vigorous and expressive, simply restate 
the general doctrine urged in the poem, and present no 
material novelty of sentiment; few of those of Gold- 
smith will lose by comparison; and in fact much of the 
beauty of the passage would be impaired, were it not for 
the force of the illustration introduced by the author 
himself in the two lines which precede the concluding 
couplet— 





will be found in a future volume. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine of the same month pro- | 
hounces a favourable opinion on its merits. In January, 
No 20—part 1.—1837. 


«“ The lifted axe, the agonising wheel, 
Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel.” 





One of which allusions, that to the “iron crown,” oc- } 


casioned some difficulty to readers, until it was recollected 
that in a rebellion in Hungary, in 1514, headed by two 
brothers named Zack, George and Luke, the former, not 
the latter, was punished on its suppression by having his 
head encircled with a red hot iron crown. The short 
and obscure nature of the reference probably occasioned 
the poet some trouble; to name the actual sufferer, 
George, might have been misconstrued by those who 
knew not the historical fact as implying some sneer or 
irreverence to his own sovereign, while it is certain the 
surname of “ Zack,” which would have suited his pur- 
pose in sense and sound, was forgotten ; the substitution 
of the latter for Luke would render the line historically 
correct, 

A gratuitous supposition of Boswell, that much, “no 
doubt,” of the sentiment and expression in this poem 
were derived by Goldsmith from conversation with John- 
son, would deserve no remark, were it not indicative of 
that unfairness of which he is too often guilty. “The 
Traveller,” observes Mr. Croker, in noticing the remark, 
“is a poem which in a peculiar degree seems written 
from the personal observation and feelings of its author ;” 
and no critic of even moderate skill but will arrive at the 
same conclusion. There is a reality in all the leading 
passages which cannot be mistaken for secondhand por- 
traiture,—a view of localities and characteristics, of feel- 
ings and opinions arising from actual contemplation of 
the places and people described, that no other than an 
eye-witness, and that witness a philosophical observer, 
could convey to the reader. Johnson never was in Swit- 
zerland, Italy, or Holland; and only in France long 
after the publication of the poem ; he was therefore in- 
capable of lending aid to its most forcible and character- 
istic passages. 

Nothing can be more unjust or ungenerous than to 
attempt in this way to claim for one man of genius, who 
never dreamt of arrogating such distinction himself, the 
merit that is due to another, merely because they hap- 
pened to be friends and associates. Were this practice 
to be encouraged, literary society must svon become ex- 
tinct; no man of talents will associate with his fellow, 
for none will run the risk of having the laurels which 
ought to encircle his own head, capriciously wrested 
from him to adorn that of another. If Johnson fur- 
nished sentiment or expression to the Traveller, he may 
equally be said to have supplied them to the Deserted 
Village, to the Hermit, to the Vicar of Wakefield, and 
to She Stoops to Conquer; and if he is thus tu be con- 
sidered a storehouse of mind to one friend, why not to 
another? Why not from the same association, have 
supplied Burke with his oratory, Reynolds with his dis- 
courses (which is in fact more than hinted by some), 
Beauclerk with his wit, Dyer with his learning, Malone 
with his criticism, and Hawkins with his ill-nature ? 
Such accusations against the fair fame of authors, though 
frequently made, are in a very few instances just. John- 
son, indeed, when younger in his literary career, became 
alarmed at the thought of similar imputations being 
thrown out against his originality, and, to prevent them, 
took the resolution of avoiding the society of such as he 
thought likely to advance the accusation.* The remedy 
was desperate, and too unsocial to be always followed. 

The perseverance of Boswell on another occasion, in 
almost forcing him to assume a portion of the merits of 
his friends, is as amusing as the simplicity with which 
it is avowed :—*“ He (Johnson) owned,” says Boswell, 
“that he thought Hawkesworth was one of his imita- 
tors, but he did not think Goldsmith was. Goldsmith, 
he said, had great merit.” A disclaimer, at once so 
liberal and just, would not suit the purpose of his ad- 
miring biographer ; he therefore would make him assume 
the merit of bestowing at least his patronage upon the 

*«T used to go,” said the moralist, “ pretty often to 
Campbell’s [Dr. John, author of the Lives of the Ad- 
mirals, and a variety of other works] on a Sunday even- 
ing, till I began to consider that the shoals of Scotsmen 
who flocked about him might probably say, when any 
thing of mine was well done, ‘ Ay, ay, he has learnt 
this of Cawmell.’” 
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Irish poet, if not of imparting to him his sentiments 
and language. “ But, sir,” continued Boswell, “he is 
much indebted to you for his getting so high in the pub- 
lic estimation.” Jounson. “ Why, sir, be has perhaps 
got sooner to it by his intimacy with me.” 

An anecdote connected with this poem, exhibiting that 
absence of mind and facility of temper in its author 
which occasionally led him to make admissions he did 


turned against him, was told by Dr. Johnson. 
member,” said he, “Chamier, after talking with him 
some time, said, ‘ Well, I do believe he wrote this poem 
himself; and let me tell you, that is believing a great 
deal.’ Chamier once asked him what he meant by elow, 
the last word in the first line of the Traveller, 


4 ’ 
« Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 


Did he mean tardiness of locomotion ? 
would say something without consideration, answered 
‘ Ves.’ 
mean tardiness of locomotion ; you mean that sluggish- 
ness of mind which comes upon a man in solitude.’ 
Chamier believed then that I had written the line, as 
much as if he had seen me write it.” The poet, how- 
ever, was not the first of his calling who so imperfectly 
understood himself as to require a friend to interpret his 
meaning. Pope, it is well known, was confounded by 
the interpretation put upon passages in his Essay on 
Man, and not only expressed the greatest obligations to 
Warburton, but, as is said, became the founder of his for- 
tune, for becoming his commentator and explaining sen- 
timents which were either misapprehended or he could 
not so well explain himself. 

«“ What a useful study,” says Spence in his anecdotes, 
speaking of Pope, “ might it be for a poet to compare in 
those parts what was written first with the successive 
alterations; to learn his terms and arts in versification ; 
and to consider the reasons why such and such an alter- 
ation was made.” Every reader of taste feels some- 
thing of a similar interest ia tracing a popular poem in 
its progress to excellence; and in the instance of the 
Traveller it seems to be more necessary, as no notice has 
hitherto been taken of the variations, though considerable, 

The number of lines in the first edition was 416; in 
the last, being the ninth printed during the life of the 
author, 438; making an addition of twenty-two to the 
original number; but as fourteen of the first edition 
were thrown out, the total number of new lines amounted 
to thirty-six. 

Such es may be strictly called additions, from convey- 
ing thoughts or illustrations not in the first editien, are 
the following = 
«« With food as well the peasant is eupply’d 

On Idra’s cliffs, as Arno’s shelvy side. 

* * * * 7 
«« Where wealth and freedom reign contentment fails, 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 
~ * * * * 
« While nought remain’d of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmann’d and jords without a slave. 
7 * * * m 
« The self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 
All claims that bind and sweeter life unknowa.” 


And that animated apostrophe to freedom, of sixteen 
lines, commencing with 
« And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble’s rage, and tyrant’s angry steel - 
and ending with 
« Except when fast approaching danger warms.” 
Those deemed less fit by the author to retain their 
station in the poem, and therefere finally rejected, were 
«°T were affectation all, and school-+aught pride, 
To spurn the splendid things by heavea supply’d :” 
for which he substituted 
«“ Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain ?” 
For the following passage which was thrown cut— 


« And yet, perhaps, if states with states we scan, 
Or estimate theie bliss on reason’s plan, 
Though patriots flatter, and though fools contend, 
We still shall find uncertainty suspend ; 
» 


“ 


Goldsmith, who | 
| After the lines 
I was sitting by and said ‘ No, sir, you did not 











Find that each good, by art or nature given, 
‘To these or those, but make the balance even ; 
Find that the bliss of all is much the same, 
And patriotic boasting reason’s shame ;” 


now appear six lines, commencing 


“ And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare,” 


| and ending with 


not really mean, and which were thence sometimes | 
“T re- | 


«To different nations make their blessings even.” 


Immediately succeeding the lines where, by the anec- 
dote previously related, the poet seemed to bestow divided 
attention between his verses and his dog, and which 
glance at the political apathy of Italy, a couplet, now 
omitted, continued the idea. 


“« At sports like these while foreign arms advance, 
In passive ease they leave the world to chance.” 


«“ Yet think not thus when Freedoms ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings or court the great” 


came 


“ Perish the wish; for inly satisfy’d, 
Above their pomps I hold my ragged pride :” 


which were replaced in the amended edition by 


« Ye powers of truth that bid my soul aspire, 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire,” &c. 


Among a variety of verbal alterations, a few of the 
chief, as indicating his care in the revision, may be 
noticed : 


« A weary waste expanding to the skies,” 


stood originally 
“ expanded to the skies.” 


“ Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d,” 
was 

“where mirth and peace abound.” 
« Amidst the store should thankless pride repine,” 


was 
“’t were thankless to repine.” 


“ Boldly proclaims that, happiest spot his own,” 
was 
“ Boldly asserts that country for his own.” 
“ And though the rocky crested summits frown,” 
was 
“rough rocks or gloomy summits frown.” 
In the description of Italy, the lines 


« Till more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Commerce on other shores display’d her sail.” 


stood thus, 


“ But more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Soon Commerce turn’d on other shores her sail.” 


Again, 


“ Yet still the loss of wealth is here supplied, 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride,” 


is changed from 


“ Yet though to fortune lost, here still abide 
Some splendid arts, the wrecks of former pride.” 


And 
“ Each nobler aim represt by long control,” 
was written 
“ When struggling virtue sinks by long control.” 
Speaking of Holland— 
“ Industrious habits in each bosom reign,” 
was 
“ breast obtain.” 
“ Here by the bonds of nature feebly held,” 
replaces 


“ See, though by circling deeps together held.” 





“ Nor this the worst: as nature’s ties decay,” 
was 
“as social bonds decay.” 
Of England, as we are told, 
“ Where kings have toiled and poets wrote for fame,” 
stood 
“ And monarchs toil, and poets pant for fame.” 
Of America, 
« And the brown Indian marks with murd’rous aim,” 
stood 
“ takes a deadly aim.” 


There are but two instances of the transposition of 
lines: one in the description of Holland, where, in allu- 
sion to her embankments to keep off the inroads of the 
sea, the lines 


«“ Onward methinks and diligently slow, 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow,” 


immediately follow the couplet which they are now 
made to precede. 

The second is in the noble and animated sketch of our 
countrymen, so much admired and repeated by every 
good judge of poetry, and so great a favourite with Dr. 
Johnson. In the first edition it is, 


“Stern o’er each bosom Reason holds her state : 
With daring aims, irregularly great, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by, 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye:” 


which on further consideration is more judiciously 
arranged— 


« Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by.” 


In a few passages, thoughts are repeated which par- 
ticularly pleased him in prose, and were thought capa)le 
of strong poetic painting or expression, their previous 
use being probably forgotten. Thus the beautiful and 
affecting image— 


« And drags at each remove a lengthening chain,” 


had been employed in the third letter of the Citizen of 
the World : 


“« The farther I travel, I feel the pain of separation with 
stronger force: those ties that bind me to my native 
country and you are still unbroken. By every remove! 
only drag a greater length of chain.” 


And the lines— 


“ Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law,” 


correspond with a passage in the Vicar of Wakefield: 


“ What they may then expect, may be seen by turning 
our eyes to Holland, Genoa, or Venice, where the laws 
govern the poor and the rich govern the law.” 


And again the simile— 


“ like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies,” 


appears likewise in the novel : 


“ And though death, the only friend of the wretched, 
for a little while mocks the weary traveller with the view, 
and like his horizon still flies before him,” &c. 

Again, in speaking of the Dutch— 


“ Heavens! how unlike their Belgic sires of old, 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 
War in each breast and freedom on each brow.” 


In the manuscript introduction to the History of the 
War, he concludes a passage on the supposed degeneracy 
of that people, arising from their commercial habits and 
inattention to warlike deeds, in the same strain : 


“ How unlike the brave peusants, their ancestors, who 
spread terror into either India, and always declared them- 
selves the allies of those who drew the sword in defence 
of freedom !” 


On another occasion, in speaking of land gained from 
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he sea, he repeats in prose what had been said in the 
the : p , 
poem, regarding Holland : 


«To men of O{ner minds my fancy flies, 
Embosym’d in the deep where Holland lies. 

* * * 7 * 

« Whilst the pent ocean rising o’er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile.” 


« But we need scarce mention these, when we find 
that the whole kingdom of Holland seems to be a con- 
quest from the sea, and in a manner rescued from its 
bosom. ‘I'he surface of the earth in this country is be- 
low the level of the bed of the sea; and I remember, 
upon approaching the coast, to have looked down upon 
it from the sea, as into a valley.’”’* 


The obligations of the poet, either in matter or man- 
ner, to his predecessors, appear to be few. No one seems 
to have written more immediately from himself, or to 
owe less obligation to classical sources. His train of 
thcught, as well as the mode of expressing his thoughts, 
wh.ch is natural and easy without straining after the 
condensed terseness of Pope,t or the bold extravagance 
of Dryden, seem to be unborrowed. Neither do we find 
many of those coincidences which not unfrequently 
slide into poetry unconsciously on the part of the author, 
and sometimes indeed when pluming himself upon 
originality, yet are afterwards found in some previous 
writer. There are, however, two lines for which he 
must not be permitted to receive credit, although no 
doubt considered, at the moment of composition, to be 
purely his own. 

In the second paragraph of the poem it is said— 


“ 





press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good.” 


Garth, in his poem on Claremont, speaking of the 
Druids, has preceded him, both in sentiment and ex- 
pression— 

« Hard was their lodging, homely was their food, 

For all their luxury was doing good.” 


In the succeeding passage, alluding to his wanderings, 


we find— 


“ My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own.” 


Prior, in lines written in Robe’s Geography, says— 


“My destin’d miles I shall have gone, 
By Thames or Maese, by Po or Rhone, 
And found no foot of earth my own.” 


Accidental as such resemblances commonly are, it is 
to be regretted that they appear at all. To a man of 
undoubted original powers, they were not worth the 
borrowing, if intentionally taken; for on all such occa- 
sions the gain is small and temporary—the odium conse- 
quent upon discovery, great and enduring. Imperfect 
recollections no doubt often float in the mind as original 
ideas, and deceive him by whom they are used. But 
one of the best apologies for Goldsmith on this occasion 
is, that they passed undetected by the critical eye and 
ear of Johnson, who revised the poem in manuscript, 
reviewed it in print, and read it aloud on more than one 
occasion to his friends. What therefore escaped him in 
the cooler moments of critical examination, may well 
have passed unobserved by the author in the ardour of 
composition, : 

Poetical coincidences, indeed, are usually dealt with 
very hardly by the critics, who, willing as well to exalt 
the importance of their calling as to exhiblt individual 
sagacity, fasten upon them, like officers of justice upon 
thieves caught in the act of purloining, and treat the 
supposed offenders with little less mercy. Undue im- 
portance is attached to very trifling matters in this way. 
What may be a casual resemblance, or perhaps to the 
writer himself an original thought, is often magnitied by 
— 

* Animated Nature, vol. i. p. 276. 

+ Of the condensation shown in some of the lines, 
Mr. Campbell quotes an instance : 

“There is perhaps no couplet in English rhyme more 
Perspicuously condensed than those two lines of the 
‘Traveller,’ in which he describes the once flattering, 
vain, and happy character of the French— 


‘They please, are pleas’d, they give to get esteem, 





Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem.’ ” 
3 


the severity of his judges into wilful theft or imitation. 
Yet, looking at the vast number of poetical pieces, many 
upon the same or similar subjects, the real matter for 
wonder is, that there are so few; and nothing perhaps 
can give us a higher idea of the art itself, or the infinite 
diversity of the human mind, than to trace the variety 
and ingenuity which appear in such productions. 
certainly borrow much less than is usually supposed ; for 
it can seldom be an object toa man of genius to do so, 
To appropriate even a happy expression, or a line, much 
less to seize upon a train of thought that belongs to one 


Poets | 





of his predecessors, is hazardous to his fame; the obli- | 


gation is sure to be detected, and deprivation of his bor- 
rowed honours is not only the consequence, but a serious 


shock may be given to the credit he otherwise possesses | 


for originality. No writer, with even a moderate share 
of pride, but would sooner furnish a tolerable line him- 
self than borrow a good one from another. And there 
is scarcely any man of fair talents, who has accidentally 
fallen into such resemblances, that would not have been 
obliged to any critical friend for pointing out and ex- 
punging what never can be an advantage to retain. 
Justice, therefore, requires we should judge such things 
with more liberality than is commonly done. Let us not 
be alarmed at the prospect of seeming to open a wider 
door to the depredations of writers who possess little 
delicacy, or little genius. ‘To prevent such a result, it is 
at least proper they should be noticed; and where the 
writer is really seen to possess native powers, we may, 
on the disputed point, divest him of originality, yet not 
stigmatise him as a plagiary. 

It is different, when we find a train of thought ob- 
viously fullowed, for wherever this occurs imitation may 
be more reasonably suspected; but this is seen rather 
among the younger than with the veteran order of poets, 
and proceeds less from the desire to borrow than the 
admiration produced in an inexperienced mind, by forci- 
ble passages in a favourite writer. Thus, for example, 
sume of the ideas of Goldsmith, in the poem under con- 
sideration, occupied the mind of Kirk White, in writing 
Clifton Grove, where, however unintentionally meant, 
we find resemblance in sentiment, and even in language. 
The passage in the Traveller, concluding with— 


«For me your tributary stores combine, 
Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine !”’ 

is closely followed in— 

“ Happy is he who, though the cup of bliss 
Has ever shunned him when he thought to kiss ; 
Who still in abject poverty and pain, 

Can court with pleasure what small joys remain ; 
Though were his sight conveyed from zone to zone, 
He would not find one spot of ground his own; 

Yet as he looks around he cries with glee, 

‘ These bounding prospects all were made for me ; 
For me yon waving fields their burdens bear, 

For me yon labourer guides the shining share,” &c. 


The opening, and other portions of the same poem, 
show that the youthful author had parts of the Deserted 
Village in his eye. Yet such imitations, as they are not 
meant to deceive, deserve no serious critical reprehension, 
but should be viewed as the involuntary homage of a 
young imagination, to the merits of a distinguished pre- 
decessor in the art. 


“ Dear native grove! where’er my devious track, 
To thee will memory lead the wanderer back. 
Whether in Arno’s polish'd vales I stray, 

Or where Oswego’s swamps obstruct the way, 

Or wander lone, where wildering and wide, 

The tumbling torrent laves St. Gothard’s side ; 

Or by old Tejo’s classic margent muse, 

Or stand entranc’d with Pyrenean views ; 

Still, still to thee, where’er my footsteps roam, 

My heart shall point and lead the wanderer home.” 


Notwithstanding the suffrage of reviews, magazines, 
newspapers, and private friends, to the merits of the 
Traveller, several admirers of the poem complained that 
it did not make way more rapidly in public favour— 
having in view, perhaps, the instantaneous popularity 
acquired not long before, by the satires of Churchill. 
Allusions were even made to the neglect of the public, 
in a criticism said to be written by Bonnel Thornton, 
who, as a friend of Churchill, while he reprehends Gold- 
smith for an obvious reference to that writer, gives, amid 
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a variety of extracts, great praise to his production. 
“ The beauties of this poem,” he says, “ are so great and 
various that we cannot but be surprised that they have 
not been able to recommend it to more general notice, 
The pictures of the several countries visited by the T'ra- 
veller, are warmly imagined and highly finished.”’* 
Verses, as well as criticism, were not wanting, in praise 
of the new candidate for poctical fame. Of these the 
following “ Lines on perusing the Traveller,” may serve 
as a specimen, rather of the zeal of the admirer than the 
skill of the writer, in this line of composition: 





“ Ye friends of verse, who much afilicted sigh’d 
Deploring genius dead when Churchill died ; 
Your fancied grief, your needless fears give o’er, 
And let dejection urge your tears no more ; 
Since happier Goldsmith’s every faultless page, 
Scorning the transient fame of party rage, 

On being read, must make e’en envy sigh, 
Compell’d to own, though anxious to deny, 
That genius still surviving marks his name, 

To grace the honoured list of deathless fame.”’} 


In the “ Race,” a poem published some time afterward 
by Cuthbert Shaw, under the 
Spur,” in which the chief poets of the day are ‘made, in 


name of “ Mercurious 


the language of one of his lines, to 
‘Prove by their heels the prowess of their head ;” 


and where Churchill and Murphy are the heroes—he is 
just alluded to, among others, as being likely to exhibit 
in the lists, on a future occasion— 


« But, lo! a crowd upon the plain appear, 
Vith Descaizeau slow-pacing in the rear 
Mason and Thomson, Ogilvy and Hayes, 
And he whose hand has pluck’d a spri of bar 


On Rhetia’s barren hi 


A note appended to the latter part of the passa 
refers the reader to “ The Traveller, a Poem.” 

One of the means adopted by the friendship of John- 
son, to make the new production known, was to read tt 


in circles of his friends. An incident on one of these 
occasions, evinces that turn for sarcasm, which rarel 
spared friend or foe—and while honouring the poem, 
threw no little ridicule on the poet. Miss Reynolds, tl 


sister of Sir Josh a, who tells the st ry in her Recollec- 





tions,t was the occasion of it; and though net celebrated 
for beauty herself, evinced, on more than one occasion 
strong lady-like aversion to the homely face, and pecu- 
liarities, though harmless ones, of her brother’s friend 
“Of Goldsmith’s Traveller, he (Johnson) used to 
speak in terms of the highest commendation. A | 


(Miss Reynolds herself, 

' Dr. John 
to the end, on its first coming out, to testify her admira- 
tion of it, exclaimed, ‘I never more shall think Dr. 
Goldsmith ugly.’ In having thought so, however, she 


I remember, who had the plea- 


sure of hearing on read it from the begit 


vas by no means singular—an instance of whi h lam 
rather inclined ta mention, because it involves a remark- 
ble one of Dr. Johnson’s ready wit: for this lady, one 
evening being ina large party, was called upon, afte 
supper, for her toast, and seeming embarrassed, she was 
desired to give the ugliest man she knew; and she im- 


mediately mentioned Dr. Goldsmith; on which, a la 


1 
(Mrs. Cholmondely) on the other side of the table, 1 


up and reached across to shake hands with her, « x press- 
ing some desire of being better acquainted with her, it 
> i 


being the first time they had met—on which Dr. Johnson 
* St. James's Chroni 
vaurite vehicle for literary criticism, 


The passage a 


Feb. 7—9, 1765; then a fa- 
and to which most 
lluding 


® ? 
uted. 


of the wits of the day contril 

to Churchill, and another given in the 
idea of the 

which his writings were held at this period. “ The lat- 

art of this paragraph (in the dedication of the T’ra- 

r,) we cannot help considering as a reflect 

Mr. Churchill, whose talents asa 


preceding page, 


extraordinary estimation in 


will give an 


tert 
ter | 
velle ion on the 


memory of the late 


poet were so greatly and so deservedly admired, that, 


during his short reign, his merit in a great measure 
eclipsed that of others ; and we think it no mean acknow- 
ledgment of the excellencies of this poem to say that, 
like the stars, they appear the more brilliant, now that 
the sun of our poetry is gone down.” 

t Lloyd’s Evening Post, Feb. 27—March 1, 1765 


Quoted in Mr. Croker’s Boswell. 
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said, ‘ Thus the ancients on the commencement of their 
friendships, used to sacrifice a beast betwixt them.’ ” 

All fears of its success, entertained by impatient 
friends, were dissipated by the demand for a second edi- 
tion, which appeared on Thursday, March 14th, just 
three months after the first; a third soon followed ; and 
in the middle of August a fourth; a degree of approval 
calculated to gratify reasonable expectation. The news- 
papers sounded his fame; passages from his previous 
writings, the Enquiry into Polite Learning, the Bee, and 
Citizen of the World, were selected for republication ; 
and the poem, preserving a steady popularity from that 
time forward, reached a ninth edition during his life, 
being one annually; and this, at a period when the 
number of readers of poetry did not amount to a sixth 
of those of the present day. No evidence of success 
could be more gratifying, and amply repaid any anxie- 
ties that the first few weeks may have occasioned. 

The sum received by the author, for a work so long 
popular and profitable to others, forms an object of cu- 
riosity, but as usual exhibits the inadequacy of literary 
reward; by the following account of the publisher, it 
would appear to have been no more than twenty guineas; 
the same item however occurs in one or two other 
memorandums, and therefore it is to be hoped, though 
the fact is by no means certain, that he profited by suc- 
cessive editions. 

“Settle Dr. Goldsmith’s account, and give him credit 
for the following copies : 

1, The preface to the History of the World, 
and charge it to the partners, . £3 3 
3 prefaces to the Natural History, - 6 6 
‘l'ranslation of the Life of Christ, - - 
Ditto the Lives of the Fathers, 
Ditto the Lives of the Philosophers, 
Correcting 4 vols. Brookes’s Nat. History, 
79 Leaves of the History of England, - 
Copy of the Traveller, a poem, + - 21 0 
Lent in Fleet street, at Mr. Adam’s, to pay for 
the instrument, - - 7 - 15 6 
Lent him at the Society of Arts, and to pay 
arrears, - - - - . 3 3 
Get the copy of Essays, for which paid - 10 10 
as half, and Mr. Griffin to have the other.”” ——-——— 
* * 7 * * 


0 
0 


While these pages are passing through the press, the 
second volume of Mr. Southey’s Life of Cowper has 
appeared. Should any coincidence of thought, in pass- 
ages relating to the past or present opinion of Churchill, 
or on the state of poetry at that period, appear to exist, 
it may be necessary to say that it is accidental, the MS. 
of this work having been in the hands of the publisher 
more than a year. 

In enumerating the poets who immediately preceded, 
or were cotemporary with Cowper, it seems remarkable 
that this eminent writer never once mentions the name 
of Goldsmith; an omission on which misconstructions 
may arise. 

« Another proof,” he says, “that the school of Pope 
was gradually losing its influence, is, that almost every 
poem of any considerable length, which obtained any 
celebrity during the half century between Pope and 
Cowper, was written in blank verse. With the single 
exception of Falconer’s Shipwreck, it would be in vain 
to look for any rhymed poem of that age, and of equal 
extent, which is held in equal estimation with the works 
of Young, Thompson, Glover, Somerville, Dyer, Aken- 
side, and Armstrong.”—Vol. ii. p. 176. 

And again— 

“ Cowper’s Task appeared in the interval, when 
young minds were prepared to receive it, and at a junc- 
ture when there was no poet of any great ability or dis- 
tinguished name in the field. Gray and Akenside were 
dead. Mason was silent. Glover, brooding over his 
Atheniad, was regarded as belonging to an age that was 
past. Churchill was forgotten. Emily and Bampfylde 
had been cut off in the blossom of their youth. Crabbe 
having, by the publication of his Library, his Village, 
and his Newspaper, accomplished his heart’s immediate 
desire, sought at that time for no farther publicity ; and 
Havley ambled over the course without a competitor.” — 
P. 181, 182, 

The omission of the name of the author of the Her- 
mit, the Traveller, and the Deserted Village, in both 
these passages, may be accidental; for it is difficult to 
conceive that so distinguished a professor of the art as 


4 


he himseif is, should intentionally seem to undervalue, 
by not noticing, such an author, even should his poems 
fall short of the “equal length” to which allusion is 
made. Certain theories of poetry have, however, almost 
produced a schism among the lovers as well as among 
the professors of song, and the merits of a writer seem 
in danger of being forgotten in considering to what 
school he is supposed to belong. Yet, after all, of what 
moment, or of what use, is contention on this subject ? 
Good poetry is of no sect or school. And, provided it 
be good, the public care nothing whence it comes; 
whether Spenser, Milton, Dryden, or a more modern 
master, be the object of worship of the writer; whether 
it be couched in the stanza of the former; in the blank 
verse of Milton, of Young, or of Thompson; in the 
vigorous rhymes of Dryden; or in the terseness and 
music of Pope. All have their merits, and it would be 
strange if all had not, when the world has so long agreed 
in rendering them its tribute of admiration. It is how- 
ever not the public, but poets themselves, who are chiefly 
guilty of injustice to each other. Thus Pope is said by 
Cowper, in one of his letters, to be an indifferent poet ; 
Lord Byron, in turn, calls Cowper no poet; and a great 
living master of the lyre is said to designate his lord- 
ship just in the same terms, as no poet. These opinions, 
or perversities of opinion, can mislead no one ; they may 
be supposed to spring rather from temper than from 
judgment, for every reader of taste or discrimination 
will rise in opposition to the decision, and direct his re- 
sentment against the accusers. 

With great deference to the opinion of Mr. Southey, 
whose decisions cannot be often safely controverted, it 
may be doubted whether the influence of the school of 
Pope can be considered to have declined, simply because, 
as he seems to imply, blank verse had been employed by 
several writers of eminence. We may with equal rea- 
son infer, that it was not their blank verse, but their 
| merits otherwise, that caused thei to be esteemed ; and 
had their poems been as well written in rhyme, whether 
of the school of Pope, or of any other school, they 
would have acquired as great, perhaps greater, popularity. 
Neither can the poets who are enumerated be consider- 
ed so much the successors as the cotemporaries of Pope. 
Young was born before him; Somerville two or three 
years after ; Thompson and Dyer twelve years younger; 
Armstrong, Glover, and Akenside, something later; and 
although several survived him, almost every one of the 
number had published their great works during his life. 
He can scarcely, therefore, be said to have established a 
school. There are strong reasons for believing that the 
poets in question, afraid to follow in a track in which 
equal excellence was hopeless, struck out blank verse as 
being likely to lose less by the comparison. 

Yet how few even of these, excepting the Night 
Thoughts, the Seasons, and (though less generally) the 
| Pleasures of Imagination, are extensively read. Glover, 

Somerville, Dyer, and Armstrong, are comparatively ne- 
| glected. Without popularity, what is a poet? He writes 
| to be read, or to what purpose does he write? It is in 
vain to contend, as some resolutely attempt, against this 
criterion; the vanity of a neglected author may be 
soothed by sneering at or condemning what he cannot 
attain, but general approval must have its weight in lite- 
rature, as in every other pursuit in life; and, when 
tested by the lapse of the whole or greater part of a cen- 
tury, we can rarely dispute the justice of the decree 
which awards poetical fame. 

Let us contrast these poets, and many others, with 
Goldsmith, who wrote neither long poems nor blank 
verse, and who, moreover, may be suspected of being in 
some measure influenced by the “ school of Pope.” He 
is read universally ; by the old and the young, by the 
learned and the unlearned, and to all, as his themes are 
from nature, and therefore not likely to tire or become 
antiquated, gives pleasure on repeated perusals. You 
meet with his productions in every variety of form, and 
in almost every place, from the best furnished repository 
of books to the humblest book-stall, adapted to the wants 
or the means of every description of readers, nor can 











even Gray, or any other modern writer with whom he 
has been compared, dispute pre-eminence with him here. 
We cannot, therefore, fairly doubt his taste in the selec- 
tion of his topics, opr his genius in the execution of all 
that he attempted; bat we may be permitted to doubt 
whether, if he had written in blank verse, his poems 





would have pleased so generally as they have done. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Mr. Nugent—Ear] of Northumberland—Rev. Thomas Percy_ 
Ballad of Edwin and Angelina, or ‘‘ The Hermit” —Essays_ 
Literary labours for Newbery—Attempts to practise as phy. 
siciau. 

Among the friends drawn to him by the reputation of 
the Traveller, although the acquaintance has been said 
to be of earlier date, was Mr. Robert Nugent, afterwaris 
Lord Nugent, Viscount Clare, and Earl Nugent. He 
was a younger son of Michael Nugent, descended from 
the Nugents of Carlanstown, in the county of Wes. 
meath, by a daughter of Lord Trimlestown, and being 
therefore from the county where the relatives of Gold. 
smith resided, some previous knowledge of the family, 
as well as a sense of his merits or similarity of tastes, 
probably led to the introduction. 

With little more than the usual patrimony of a 
younger brother on his entrance into life, this gentle. 
man had talents and good fortune enough to acquire 
nearly all that ambition could desire. He came first into 
parliament for St. Mawe’s, in Cornwall, in 1741; was 
appointed comptroiler of the Prince of Wales’s house. 
hold in 1747; a lord of the treasury in 1754; one of 
the vice-treasurers of Ireland in 1759; a lord of trade 
in 1766; became soon after Baron Nogent, and Vis. 
count Clare; and in 1776 was created Earl Nugent, with 
remainder to his son-in-law George Grenville, Marquis of 
Buckingham. He was thrice married, and by his second 
wife Anne, daughter and heiress of Secretary Craggs, 
celebrated as the friend of Addison and Pope, acquired a 
large fortune, which, being increased from other sources, 
he is said, on his death, in 1788, to have left to his suc- 
cessors, in addition to large landed estates, above two 
hundred thousand pounds in money. Such success in 
worldly matters rarely awaits a votary of the muse ; yet 
he was a poet, a man of wit and gallantry, and a face- 
tious companion. A volume of his Odes and Epistles, 
sent forth anonymously, was published by Dodsley, and 
reached a second edition in 1739; several others are 
printed in the Collection of the same publisher, a few 
in the New Foundling Hospital for Wit, and an Epistle 
addressed to him by Dr. Dunkin, appears in Swift's 
Works. But his poetry, however approved at the time, 
has not come down to us with claims to particular no- 
tice, for though not deficient in ease, it wants perhaps 
novelty of idea and vigour of expression. In the Beau- 
ties of English Poesy, Goldsmith has introduced one of 
his pieces, « An Epistle to a Lady,” which is not unde- 
serving of the praise bestowed upon it by him in the 
prefatory notice :—“ This little poem, by Mr. Nugent, 
is very pleasing. The easiness of the poetry, and the 
justice of the thoughts, constitute its principal beauty.” 
Their acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy, the poet 
becoming a welcome guest in his house; first in the 
vicinity of town, and afterwards at Gosfield Hall, in 
Essex, where an elegant table and good society were to 
be found whenever tempted by leisure or inclination to 
quit London. To him, when he became Lord Clare, was 
addressed the humorous piece, the Haunch of Venison. 

By Mr. Nugent he is believed to have been first made 
known to the Earl of Northumberland, then in London, 
but holding the office of lord lieutenant of Ireland, as 
a man of genius belonging to that country, and deserv- 
ing of his patronage. Willing to attend to the recom- 
mendation, the earl invited him to an interview, of 
which a ludicrous story has long been told as the result. 
Mistaking, by this account, the groom of the chambers 
for his lordship, he addressed him in a set speech pre- 
pared for his master, who, entering the room before the 
confusion occasioned by the error had been recovered, 
the poet having lost his presence of mind, stammered 
out indistinct answers to the enquiries of his excellency, 
and the meeting ended unsatisfactorily to both. Had 
this blunder really occurred, it could scarcely have trans- 
pired except through himself, and it is not probable he 
gave currency to what must have made him a subject of 
ridicule. If mistake, even in part, took place, the con- 
sequences, however diffident he may have been, could 
scarcely have deprived him so wholly of self-confidence 
as is said; and the earl was too much a man of the 
world not to make allowance for the embarrassment, had 
there been such, of a visiter of whose merits he was 
aware, and whose wants he sought to know. But the 
account appears wholly a fabrication, taken, like an- 









other adventure that requires likewise to be mentioned, 
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from his own writings, of an earlier date than the sup- 

osed occurrence. The origin of the story seems to be 
in the Vicar of Wakefield, where George Primrose de- 
scribes his visit to the house of a nobleman :— 

« During this anxious interval, I had full time to look 
round me. Every thing was grand and of happy con- 
trivance; the paintings, the furniture, the gildings, petri- 
fied me with awe, and raised my idea of the owner. 
Ah, thought I to myself, how very great must the pos- 
sessor of all these things be, who carries in his head the 
business of the state, and whose house displays half the 
wealth of a kingdom; sure his genius must be un- 
fathomable! During these awful reflections, I heard a 
step come heavily forward. Ah, this is the great man 
himself! No, it was only achambermaid. Another foot 
was heard soon after. This must be he! No; it was 
only the great man’s valet de chambre. At last his lord- 
ship actually made his appearance. Are you, cried he, 
the bearer of this here letter? I answered with a bow. 
I learn by this, continued he, as how that But just 
at that instant the servant delivered him a card, and, 
without taking farther notice, he went out of the room 
and left me to digest my own happiness at leisure.” 

The real circurastances attending the interview, we 
learn from Sir John Hawkins; his testimony admits of 
no doubt, being partly a witness on the occasion, while 
his prejudices, acting rather against than in favour of 
Goldsmith, we have a guarantee, if his account required 
any, that nothing which impeached the poet’s good sense 
or knowledge of the world is concealed. 





« Having one day,” says Sir John, “a call to make 
ou the late duke, then Earl of Northumberland, I found 
Goldsmith waiting for an audience in an outer room: I 
asked him what had brought him there; he told me an 
invitation from his lordship. I made my business as 
short as [ could, and as a reason mentioned that Dr. 
Goldsmith was waiting without. The earl asked me 
whether I was acquainted with him; I told him I was, 
adding what I thought likely to recommend him. I re- 
tired, and stayed in the outer room to take him home. 
Upon his coming out, I asked him the result of his con- 
versation—* His lordship,’ says he, ‘ told me he had read 
my peem (meaning the Traveller) and was much de- 
lighted with it; that he was going to be lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, and that hearing I was a native of that coun- 
try, he should be glad to do me any kindness.’ — And 
what did you answer,’ asked I, ‘ to this gracious offer ?” 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘I could say nothing but that I had 
a brother there, a clergyman, who stood in need of help; 
as for myself, I have no dependence on the promises of 
great men: I look to the booksellers for support; they 
are my best friends, and I am not inclined to forsake 
them for others.’ Thus did this idiot in the affairs of 
the world trifle with his fortunes, and put back the hand 
that was held out to assist him! Other offers of a like 
kind he either rejected or failed to improve, contenting 
himself with the patronage of one nobleman, whose 
mansion afforded him the delights of a splendid table, 
and a retreat for a few days from the metropolis.” 

The harshness of these remarks is characteristic of 
Sit John’s usual manner. Goldsmith, however he may 
have erred, as a man of the world, in attempting to di- 
vert the stream of official bounty from himself towards 
his brother, exhibits a disinterestedness and affection 
which every warm and benevolent mind will estimate as 
it deserves, Unfortunately his aim did not succeed, per- 
haps from the earl not proceeding to Ireland, as was an- 
ticipated, and the result may point a new proverb in 
selfishness, or strengthen an old one in proving, that the 
most effectual way of assisting our friends is first to as- 
sist ourselves. In this instance it might have been 
literally fulfilled, for, had a small appointment or pension 
been assigned him, sufficient to ward off the pressure of 
absolute want—and it is much to be regretted that no- 
thing of this kind was ever done—the fruits of it might 
have been given to his brother, in case he could not 
otherwise have succeeded in providing for him. But no 
doubt exists, of which we shall hereafter find proof, that 
‘sturdy spirit of independence influenced him in part, 
from an erroneous idea, perhaps, that political services 
might be expected from his pen. 

The earl, at a future period in conversation with Dr. 
P erey respecting him, said, that, had he been informed 
at the time of the desire of Goldsmith to travel into Asia 


| to furnish him with sufficient means by a salary on the 
| Irish establishment; and in doing so, should have felt he 
was merely fulfilling a duty to that country in patron- 
ising its enterprise and genius. 

The other story told of him, in connection with this 
of the Earl of Northumberland, is meant to support the 
general belief, exaggerated probably, or untrue, of his 
being frequently duped by impositions. A bailiff, accord- 
ing to the tale, having been frequently foiled in attempt- 
ing to arrest our author, at length hit upon the device of 
writing a letter to him in the assumed character of a 
nobleman’s steward, requesting a meeting at a certain 
coffee-house previous to a formal introduction to the 
peer, who, charmed with the merit of his poem, desired 
the pleasure of a personal acquaintance. Goldsmith is 
represented to have been entrapped into this snare ; and 
further, that he was released from its unpleasant conse- 
quences by the friendship of Mr. Archibald Hamilton, 
the printer. 

Rigid examination into circumstances impairs or de- 
stroys the effect of many amusing anecdotes, and this, 
when closely scrutinised, proves no better founded than 
many others. Instead of being the subject of such a 
stratagem, he had himself, five years previously, invented 
and applied it to the supposed circumstances of an un- 
lucky author pursued by creditors, who is made to nar- 
rate the story in a club of brother authors in the following 
manner ; and in this, likewise, we find another allusion 
to a “set introductory speech,” prepared for an imagin- 
ary nobleman. Thus the humour and ingenuity exerted 
for the amusement of his readers, were without even the 
merit of invention in the incidents, borrowed by the re- 
tailers of anecdotes from his own writings, and applied 
to his own conduct. 


«“«A nobleman,’ cries a member (of the supposed 
club) who had hitherto been silent, ‘ is created as much 
for the confusion of us authors as the catch-pole. I'll 
tell you a story, gentlemen, which is as true as this pipe 
is made of clay. When I was delivered of my first 
book, I owed my tailor for a suit of clothes, and hearing 
that my book took very well, he sent for his money, and 
insisted upon being paid immediately ; though I was at 
that time rich in fame, for my book run like wildfire, yet 
I was very short in money, and, being unable to satisfy 
his demand, prudently resolved to keep my chamber, 
preferring a prison of my own choosing at home, to one 
of my tailor’s choosing abroad. In vain the bailiffs used 
all their arts to decoy me from my citadel; in vain they 
sent to let me know that a gentleman wanted to speak 
with me; in vain they came with an urgent message 
from my aunt in the country ; in vain I was told that a 
particular friend was at the point of death, and desired 
to take his last farewell; I was deaf, insensible, rock, 
adamant ; the bailiffs could make no impression on my 
hard heart, for I effectually kept my liberty by never 
stirring out my room, 

«“ «This was very well for a fortnight; when one 
morning I received a most splendid message from the 
Earl of Doomsday, importing that he had read my book, 
and was in raptures with every line of it: he impatient- 
ly longed to see the author, and had some designs which 
might turn out greatly to my advantage. I paused upon 
the contents of this message, and found there could be 
no deceit, for the card was gilt at the edges, and the 
bearer, I was told, had all the looks of a- gentleman. 
Witness, ye powers, how my heart triumphed at my 
own importance; I saw a long prospective of felicity 
before me, I applauded the taste of the times which 
never saw genius forsaken ; Jhad prepared a set intro- 
ductory speech for the occasion, five glaring compli- 
ments for his lordship, and two, more modest, for myself. 

« ¢The next morning, therefore, in order to be punc- 
tual to my appointment, I took coach, and ordered the 
fellow to drive to the street and house mentioned in his 
lordship’s address. I had the precaution to pull up the 
window as I went along, to keep off the busy part of 
mankind, and, big with expectation, fancied the coach 
never went fast enough. At length, however, the wished- 
for moment of its stopping arrived; this for some time 
I impatiently expected, and letting down the window in 
a transport, in order to take a previous view of his lord- 
ship’s magnificent palace and situation, I found, poison 
to my sight! I found myself, not in an elegant street, 
but a paltry lane, not at a nobleman’s door, but at the 
door of a spunging house ; I found the coachman had 





the purposes contemplated, he would have taken care 
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all this while been just driving me to jail, and I saw the 


bailiff, with a devil’s face, coming out to secure me.’”’* 

Notwithstanding the seeming indifference to Lord 
Northumberland’s offer of assistance, his intercourse 
with that noble family did notcease. ‘The countess, who 
possessed a cultivated taste, was a distinguished patron- 
ess of literary merit, and poetry particularly found in 
her a judicious admirer. Christopher Smart had already 
invoked his muse in celebration of the house of Percy, 
and, in common with other men of genius, experienced 
her bounty ; while the publication of the Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry, in February, 1765, drew her 
attention not only to a new and interesting branch of 
the subject, but to the ingenious editor, who thencefor- 
ward had the good fortune to enjoy, as much from his 
literary deserts as his name, the patronage of that noble 
house. 

The Rev. Thomas Percy, it has been mentioned, was 
introduced to Goldsmith by Grainger, in 1758 or 1759, 
during an occasional visit from his rectory of Easton 
Mauduit, Northamptonshire, to London. He had been 
previously known to Dr. Johnson, Shenstone, Reynolds, 
and other men already of eminence, or on the high road 
to attain it, and during a long life mingled either person- 
ally or by correspondence with the literary circles of the 
metropolis more extensively perhaps than any of his 
cotemporaries. At an early period he evinced that strong 
love of letters which furnishes presumptive evidence of 
an ingenious mind, and which, though it may lead to no 
distinction, gives its possessor a favourable place in the 
estimation of the liberal classes of society. In the coun- 
try, in addition to his proper duties, and as one of the 
most honourable means of aiding in the support of a 
young family, he devoted himself to literary pursuits.+ 
These were of a varied character,—being projected edi- 
tions of the Earl of Surrey’s, and Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham’s Poems; the Spectator and Guardian, 
with notes; Hau Kiou Choan, a Chinese romance ; five 
pieces of Runic Poetry, translated from the Icelandic ; 
the Song of Solomon, newly translated from the Hebrew ; 
a Key to the New Testament—and his chief and weli 
known work in three volumes, octavo, the Reliques al- 
ready mentioned, a curious and valuable publication, 
which rescued from obscurity or utter oblivion, a variety 
of pieces honourable to the ancient poetical genius of our 
country. He produced likewise the “ Northumberland 
Household Book,” and a translation of « Mallet’s North- 
ein Antiquities ;” he was the author of the “ Hermit of 
Warkworth ;” of the popular song of “O Nanny, wilt 
thou gang with me;” and of several detached pieces of 
poetry, two of which, in addition to a Latin poem, ap- 
pear in the Grand Magazine for 1758. 

The ingenuity and learning shown in his various 
pieces, added to his personal merits, caused him to be 
made chaplain to Lord Northumberland; in 1769 he 
was nominated to the same office in ordinary to his ma- 
jesty ; in 1778 to the deanery of Carlisle; and in 1782 
to the bishoprick of Dromore in Ireland. 

The mitre which made him rich did not make him 
idle; for much of the attention hitherto bestowed upon 
literature was now devoted to the necessary but unos- 
tentatious duties of his diocese. Here, from a feeling 
of duty he fixed his constant residence, visiting England 
only occasionally. Ireland, in addition to many other 
disadvantages, was then thought by no means desirable 
as a place of abode, from the want of that systematic 
arrangement in matters of public convenience and in- 
ternal detail which supply to civilised life some of its 
chief wants and many of its pleasures. Thus he com- 
plains in a letter to Malone (October 17, 1786) of the 





* Citizen of the World—Letter xxx. See Works, 


vol. ii. 

+ By Dr. Percy’s receipts now before the writer, it 
appears he received for the Reliques of Ancient Poetry, 
March 25, 1763, (this must have been previous to pub- 
lication,) one hundred guineas; for Hau Kiou Choan, 
June 10, 1761, fifty pounds; for Chinese Proverbs, 
Poetry, &c., June 10, 1761, ten guineas; for the new 
version of Solomon’s Song, June 10, 1761, ten guineas ; 
for Runic Poetry, March 25, 1763, ten guineas, being 
the first payment. The subsequent editions of the Re- 
liques were more profitable. In March, 1775, he re 
ceived forty pounds for permitting five hundred copies 
to be printed, in addition to one thousand previously 
agreed for of the third edition. 
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negligence of an 
ceived only three days ago your very obliging favour of 
nor did your former shorter letter which 


Septe er 28th 3 


vou mention, ever come to hand; a misfortune which I 
fear ojten happens 
post-office here 1s not well conducted.” 
(July 13th, 1802,) “Having reason to believe by some 
strange irregularity in the post-office that both letters to 
and from me have miscarried, I begin to suspect that you 
never received mine of June 18th.” Another serious 
deprivation to a literary man, the effect of imperfect 
facility of communication, is thus mentioned to the same 
correspondent (July 3d, 1785)—* Iam leaving Dublin 
to return for the summer to Dromore, where, in a very 
agreeable situation in all other respects, I only have to 
regret my great distance from the literary world. I see 
new public itions about as soon as they would reach the 
East Indies. Although I endeavoured to get the re- 
views, magazines, &c. &c., I am often eight months in 
arrear. But I am endeavouring to open a communica- 
tion through Liverpool and Newry for a supply of these 
necessary publications, and if I can accomplish it, will 
beg leave to inform you of the mode, &c.; for I find it 
often as difficult to get parcels sent me from Dublin as 
from London itself. ‘Thus circumstanced I must feel 
double gratitude for a letter full of literary intelligence 
like your last.’’* 

Notwithstanding these and other annoyances, insepa- 
rable from a less advanced state of social organisation, 
he did not find his abode in the sister kingdom so irk- 


make it their residence. As an ecclesiastic, he justly 
considered himself imperatively bound to the spot where 
his charge was placed, and whence his income was de- 
rived. He thus fulfilled the truest duties of such an 
important station, in a temporal as well as spiritual sense ; 
became an example to his neighbourhood, and an orna- 
ment to his church. He assisted and instructed the poor 
of whatever faith, and gained all the respect which such 
conduct deserves; 
warm, frequently irritable in temper; full of anecdote ; 
with the 
moment to the duties of his calling, as to deem the time 
devoted to the work en which alone his fame rests, al- 
though executed when young, misapplied. 
licited by several correspondents of literary eminence, to 


* From MS. letters to Mr. Malore politely communi- 
cated by Dr. H. U.' 

+ Upon this work it appears Sir Walter Scott formed 
his ballad taste. The following passage in a letter from 
Dr. Anderson, editor of the British Poets, to Bishop 
Percy, will interest the reader; it is dated 21st June, 
IS00, 


Thomson, 


“ Knowing that your lordship was to embark for Eng- | 


land soon after the date of your letter to me, I intended 


to offer you my early congratulations on the happiness | 


of being reunited to your family in Northamptonshire, 
after a long period of separation, anxiety and alarm, im- 
periously exacted by the high censiderations of public 
duty. [ communicated my intention to an ingenious 
friend here, whe wished to avail himself of the oppor- 


tunity, to submit to your lordship’s inspection one or two | 


of his compositions in the style of the arcient Scotish 
ballad; in testimony of his high respect for your. cha- 


racter, and of his gratitude to the editor of ‘the Re- | 


liques’ upon which he formed Iris taste for ballad think- 
ing and expression. He happened soon after to gointo 
the country, where he bas been detained till now : when 
he does himself the honour he intended, by transmitting 
two ballads, ‘The Eve of St. John,’ and ‘ Glenfinlas,’ 
for your lordship’s opinion, and desires me to offer you 
the testimony ef his sincerest esteem and veneration. 
The name of my friend is Walter Scott, Esq., a. native 
of Tiviotdale, of the Harden family, an advocate, sheriff 
of Selkirkshire. He is the translator ef Burger’s 
* Leonore’ and ‘ Earl Walter,’ and Goethe’s «Goetz, and 
will soon appear as editor of a collection of border bal- 
lads, to be entitled ‘The Minstrelsy of the Border,’ in 
one 
ligues ;° which will be followed by two vols. of « Ilus- 
trations of Border History, Poetry, and Popular Anti- 


important public department—*I re- | about the year 1800, he peremptorily declined ; assign- 
| ing his sacred calling as utterly incompatible with such 


to letters to and from me; for our | 
And again, | 





| cause of its production, a few copies were printed off ir 
| the octodecimo form, which are now rarely met with, or 
some a task as many seem to consider it, who, deriving | even known, among the collectors of scarce tracts in 


their wealth and honours from that country, decline to | 


| intimates, in the library of Sion house, nor is it in any 


| been procured after a tedious search by the writer of 
| these pages, which belonged to the industrious Isaac 
| Reed,* to whose name, and the date of the year when 
it appears to have been obtained, 1773, is added the fol- 
| lowing memorandum—* Of this ballad, which is differ- 
he was hospitable in his habits; | ent from the copy printed in Goldsmith’s works, a few 
| copies only were printed.” 
and became so impressed, towards the decline of life, that by which it is now known, as appears in the heading 
necessity of appropriating every disposable | or title: « Edwin and Angelina. 
| of Northumberland.” 

When so- | 
| stanzas is forty-one; when reprinted in the Vicar of 
prepare a new edition of the Reliquest for the press, | Wakefield, these were reduced to thirty-nine ; to which 
| some years afterward he added another, or wrote one at 
| least with that view, which was presented in manuscript 


| thirtieth in the ballad; it renders the number of stanzas 


| sidered by him more complete without than with their 


| merit, as well as from being fragments of Goldsmith, to 
| be lost to the reader of taste :— 


: ntit i | Mason. 
vol., printing at Kelso, upon the plan of the « Re- | 
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an undertaking. The care of it was therefore consigned 
to a relative. 

To find a friend in a worthy man, is some testimony 
to the merit of him who makes the acquisition ; and 
nothing of more moment than occasional differences of 
opinion on literary matters, sometimes sufficiently vehe- 
ment, occurred to interrupt their regard. Goldsmith 
confessed to have profited by his learning and friendship ; 
and Mr. Percy had too much discernment not to value 
one whose qualities as a man, and ingenuity and judg- 
ment as a writer, had won the esteem of the great lite- 
rary names of the day. 

Willing perhaps to profit by such suggestions as the 
taste of Goldsmith might throw out, it appears that por- 
tions of the Religues were submitted to him previous to 
publication, and these by their simplicity and truth 
ensured his sincere applause. Admiration of the style 
produced one of its frequent effects, imitation; for to 
this and to the desire of gratifying the taste of the 
Countess of Northumberland, we owe the “Hermit,” 
the most beautiful ballad in our own, or perhaps in any 
language. 

The minute history of such things being always in- 
teresting, it may be mentioned that it was written in 
1764; and for the pleasure of perusing it in print rather 
than in manuscript by the lady who was the immediate 


poetry. None is to be found, as a communication on 
this subject from his grace the Duke of Northumberland 


of the public libraries of London. A copy however has 


The name also differs from 


A Ballad. By Mr. 
Goldsmith. Printed for the amusement of the Countess 


In this, which forms the original poem, the number of 


to Richard Archdal, Esq. of Ireland, and now stands the 


forty, and is beautiful in itself, though being merely de- 
scriptive, it does not tend to advance the “action of the 
poen. 
« And when beside me in the dale, 
Te carol’d lays of love, 
His breath lent fragrance to the gale, 
And music to the grove.” 


’ The stanzas of Edwin and Angelina, for which no 
substitutes are provided in the Hermit, are the last two; 
the conelusion of the poem, as it now stands, being con- 


aid— 
« No never from this hour to part, 
We ’Il live and love so true, 
The sigh that rends thy constant heart, 
Shall break thy Edwin’s too.” 


Those, however, which are omitted, possess too much 


“ Here amidst sylvan bowers we ’Il rove, 
From lawn to woodland stray, 
Blest as the songsters of the grove, 

And innocent as they. 


«To all that want, and all that wail, 
Our pity shall be given, 


99? 


quities, MS. correspondence in possession of Mr. 


* Purchased in the sale of the library of the late 
Richard Heber, Esq., who had, however, previously lent 





it for the use of this work. 


And when this life of love shall fail, 
We'll love again in heaven.” 


Three other stanzas in the body of the tale, part of 
the selfaccusation of Angelina, are replaced by others 
which he deemed better. They are these :— 


«“ Whene’er he spoke amidst the train, 
How would my heart attend ; 
And still delighted ev’n to pain, 
How sigh for such a friend ! 


« And when a little rest I sought 
In sleep’s refreshing arms, 
How have I mended what he taught, 
And lent him fancied charms. 


“ Yet still (and wo betide the hour) 
I spurned him from my side, 
And still with ill-dissembled power, 
Repaid his love with pride.” 


Even the opening lines are varied, for instead of the 
present— 


«“ Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale, 
With hospitable ray—” 


we find when first printed— 


« Deign, saint-like tenant of the dale, 
To guide my nightly way 
To yonder fire that cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray :” 


alterations obviously for the better; but for the satisfac. 
tion of the reader the whole of the original poem will 
be given in the works. It may be remarked, likewise, 
that in addition to its improvements when introduced 
into the first edition of the Vicar of Wakefield, a few, 
though less important alterations, chiefly verbal, occur 
between that and the copy as it now stands; so that 
much care was devoted to its polish and correctness. 
These things are not Whworthy of notice; we are so 
rarely admitted into the laboratory of genius to see all, 
or nearly all, the extent and variety of her operations, 
that whenever a glimpse, however slight, can be obtained, 
we seize the opportunity with avidity. 

A charge had been advanced against him of trans. 
ferring to his ballad, without acknowledgment, the fol- 
lowing thought of Young, 


“Man wants but little, nor that little long,” 
which in the ballad runs— 


« Man wants but little here below 
Nor wants that little long.” 


The accusation happens to be satisfactorily disproved 
by finding in the original copy the passage given with 
inverted commas, in the usual manner of quotations; 
and the subsequent change appears to have arisen from 
the whole of the dialogue between the Hermit and the 
Wanderer being, when reprinted, marked in a similar 
manner, which was not at first the case. The omissicn, 
therefore, of a third comma, a fault much more likely to 
proceed from the printer than the writer, forms the only 
ground for the imputation. 

When the popularity of the Vicar of Wakefield gave 
the Hermit extensive circulation, (for the copy addressed 
to Lady Northumberland seems to have been unknown 
to the public,) its originality and merit were both assailed. 
Error or envy is too quick to detect supposed faults, or 
to take from one writer in order to appropriate to an- 
other, that a man of genius is not always permitted to 
retain without a struggle the credit of what is neverthe- 
less his own. In the St. James’s Chronicle, then a 
favourite journal of criticism for several chief writers of 
the day, July 18—21, 1767, appeared the following 
letter :— 


“ To the Printer of the St. James’s Chronicle. 

« Sir,—In the Reliques of Ancient Poetry, published 
about two years ago, is a very beautiful little ballad called 
‘A Friar of Orders Gray.’ The ingenious editor, Mr. 
Percy, supposes that the stanzas sung by Ophelia in the 
play of Hamlet, were parts of some ballad well known 
in Shakspeare’s time, and from these stanzas, with the 
addition of one or two of his own to connect them, he 


has formed the above-mentioned ballad ; the subject of 
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which is, a lady comes to a convent to enquire for her 
lover who had been driven there by her disdain. She is 
answered by a friar that he is dead— 


+‘ No, no, he is dead, gone to his death’s bed. 
He never will come again,’ 


The lady weeps and laments her cruelty; the friar en- 
deavours to comfort her with morality and religion, but 
all in vain; she expresses the deepest grief and the most 
tender sentiments of love, till at last the friar discovers 
himself— 


‘ And lo! beneath this gown of gray 
Thy own true love appears.’ 


« This catastrophe is very fine, and the whole, joined 
with the greatest tenderness, has the greatest simplicity ; 
yet though this ballad was so recently published in the 
Ancient Reliques, Dr. Goldsmith has been hardy enough 
to publish a poem called the Hermit, where the circum- 
stances and catastrophe are exactly the same, only with 
this difference, that the natural simplicity and tenderness 
of the original is almost entirely lost in the languid 
smoothness and tedious paraphrase of the copy, which 
is as short of the merits of Mr. Percy’s ballad as the 
insipidity of negus is to the genuine flavour of cham- 
pagne. I am, sir, 

“ Yours, &c. 
“ Derector.” 


Kenrick, always a persecutor of the poet, who laboured 
more diligently to pull down the reputation of others 
than to elevate his own, was supposed to be the writer. 
The taste displayed in the criticism might well have 
been left to its fate; but to the charge of being an un- 
blushing plagiary, and likewise to another accusation in 
the same journal of erroneously recommending a book 
of travels as new, which had been published some time 
before, a reply from him came out in a few days. 


“ Sir—As there is nothing I dislike so much as news- 
paper controversy, particularly upon trifles, permit me 
to be as concise as possible in informing a correspondent 
of yours, that I recommended Blainville’s travels because 
I thought the book was a good one: and [ think so still. 
I said I was told by the bookseller that it was then first 
published ; but in that it seems I was misinformed, and 
my reading was not extensive enough to set me right. 

« Another correspondent of yours accuses me of having 
taken a ballad I published some time ago from one by 
the ingenious Mr. Percy. Ido not think there is any 
great resemblance between the two pieces in question. 
If there be any, his ballad was taken from nine. I read 
itto Mr. Percy some years ago; and he, as we both 
considered these things as trifles at best, told me with his 
usual good humour the next time I saw him, that he 
had taken my plan to form the fragments of Shakspeare 
into a ballad of his own. He then read me his little 
Cento, if I may so call it, and I highly approved it. 
Such petty anecdotes as these are scarcely worth printing ; 
and were it not for the busy disposition of some of your 
correspondents, the public should never have known that 
he owes me the hint of his ballad, or that I am obliged 
to his friendship and learning for communications of a 
much more important nature. 

“Tam, sir, yours, &c. 
“ Oriver Gorpsm1Ts.” 


Of the correctness of this statement we have the fol- 
lowing admission by a member of the bishop’s family in 
the last edition of the Reliques, appended to the “ Friar 
of Orders Gray”’—*« As the foregoing song has been 
thought to have suggested to our late excellent poet, Dr. 
Goldsmith, the plan of his beautiful ballad of ‘ Edwin 
and Emma, first printed in his Vicar of Wakefield, it is 
but justice to his memory to declare that his poem was 
Written first, and that if there is any imitation in the 
case, they will be found both to be indebted to the beau- 
tiful old ballad, ‘Gentle Herdsman,’ &c. printed in Se- 
ties II., Book i., No. 14, of this work, which the doctor 
had mach admired in manuscript, and has finely im- 
proved.” 

A portion of the remark in this note is incorrect, so 
far as stating that the plan of the Hermit is derived from 
the Gentle Herdsman. On reference to that ballad, no 
other similarity of plan will be found than simply that 
of a female pilgrim in male disguise, which she makes 


no scruple to acknowledge, enquiring her way of a herds- 
man whom she meets,to Walsingham in Norfolk, where 
there appears to have been a celebrated image of the 
Virgin Mary, in order to do penance for that neglect of 
her former lover, which she details ; and with the herds- 
man’s direction to the town— 


«“ Now go thy wayes, and God before! 
For he must ever guide thee still ; 
Turne downe that dale, the right-hand path, 
And soe, fair pilgrim, fare thee well !” 


the ballad concludes. 

This very simple coincidence can scarcely be con- 
sidered as diminishing his claim to originality in the de- 
sign and conduct of the story ; neither does the Friar of 
Orders Gray, written in part by Dr. Percy, appear to be 
a close imitation of the Hermit, although the latter pre- 
ceded it in order of time. The real resemblance of the 
ballad of Goldsmith to the Gentle Herdsman, is rather 
in one or two of the thoughts than in plan, where in 
two or three stanzas the lady describing her wayward- 
ness towards her lover, expresses regret for her conduct. 
The following is the passage. If compared with the 
thirty-first and three following stanzas of Edwin and 
Angelina, the chief similarity to the ancient ballad will 
be found in the lines printed in italics, and the obligation 
is certainly slight— 


« And grew soe coy and nice to please, 
As women’s looks are often soe, 
He might not kisse, nor hand forsooth, 
Unlesse I willed him soe to do. 


«“ Thus being wearyed with delayes, 
To see I pityed not his greeffe, 
He gott him to a secret place, 
And there he dyed without releeffe. 


«“ And for his sake these weeds I weare, 
And sacrifice my tender age ; 
And every day Ile beg my bread, 
To undergoe this pilgrimage. 


“ Thus every day I fast and pray, 
And ever will doe till I dye ; 
And gett me to some secret place, 
For soe did he, and soe will I.” 

Thirty years after this attempt to detract from his 
credit, another, and for the moment more formidable, 
attack upon his originality, appeared; but though no 
longer able to defend himself, there were friends qualified 
and willing to vindicate his fame. 

In the year 1797, came out a small volume of Essays 
of ordinary character, under the name of “ The Quiz,” 
in which appeared a French poem, Raimond et Angé- 
line, said to be transcribed from an old and scarce novel 
in that language, called “ Les deux Habitants de Lo- 
zanne ;” and this, the writers asserted, was the original 
from which Goldsmith had taken his ballad. A notice, 
in the Monthly Review for September of the same year, 
drew attention to the charge; the writer of the criticism, 
though doubtful, as he says, of this “ pretended original,” 
was so much at a loss to decide the matter, as to add, in 
another passage, “ After all, it is possible (we mean 
barely possible) that Goldsmith was innocent of the theft 


to previous rumour, meaning the attack and defence just 
mentioned, of the poem not being the composition of 
Goldsmith, but, in the words of the critic, of “an in- 
genious friend, whose name we now spare to repeat, 
from respect to a character which is deservedly held in 
high estimation in the republic of letters.” 

The allusion, to all acquainted with literary history, 
plainly pointed to Bishop Percy, who, too just to permit 
the reputation of a departed friend to be sacrificed either 
to himself, or to a foreign production that bore little 
traces of being an original, addressed the following let- 
ter to the Review. Without directly avowing his name, 
no secrecy was affected, and Dr. Griffiths at once knew 
the writer, to whose critical discernment and friendship 
it is equally creditable. 

“ You owe the trouble of a letter from an unknown 
correspondent, to a motive which you have too much 
candour not ta approve. The subject requires no far- 
ther introduction, and will speak for itself. 

“In your account of the Quiz (Review, Sept. Art. 


with which he is charged.” And reference is then made | 


the original of Goldsmith’s Edwin and Angelina, and 
which seems to be considered by you as such. As the 
English poet, unfortunately for the world, and for him- 
self, cannot assert his claim to his own work, it is a ne- 
cessary duty of an old acquaintance and friend of histoy 
do it for him. 

“To judge ‘only from internal evidence, there is no 
need of any profound judgment to discover at once, that 
the French is a translation from the English; and, as it 
is possible the translator is living, and may read this, he 
would do better to acknowledge his imitation, than take 
to himself the silent enjoyment of an honour not his 
due :—perhaps an honour unsought and unapproved. 

“ As I would wish that this point should be determin- 
ed upon principles of taste and judgment, (for the asser- 
tion of an anonymous correspondent that other proof 
could be obtained, cannot be supposed to have much 
weight,) it may be observed that, the title of Raymond 
and Angelina does as well for an English as a French 
poem; but, as Edwin and Angelina would not be so 
well in French, the translator rejected the original title, 
and adopted another. Let it also be remembered, that 
the French were once in the habit of making popular 
English poems of this kind their own. Old Robin Gray 
was translated by Florian ; to whom, from mere circum- 
stances, I should attribute the poem in question ;—but I 
may be mistaken, and, as is above mentioned, the author 
may be living to own his agreeable imitation, which I 
should be glad to see without the faults that at present 
disfigure it. 

“ My zeal for the honour of an original English poet 
has occasioned the above remarks, which I have purpose- 
ly contracted out of a proper regard to your limits for 
insertion.” 

A note of the Reviewer in reply,* denied having been 
really imposed upon by the French piece, and its apolo- 
getical tone sufficiently indicates the knowledge of his 
correspondent, whose hint that further proof of the ori- 
ginality of the English ballad could be obtained if neces- 
sary, was immediately understood as proceeding from the 
prelate, to whom so many years before it had been as- 
scribed. 

The subject, however, wss not permitted to rest. 
Nearly a year afterward (July, 1798) another corre- 
spondent of the Review, zealous for the honour of Eng- 
lish poetry, or possibly the bishop writing through a 
friend, traces the imitation to its source ; by this we find 
that it was taken not from an old, but from a recent 
novel, the title of which, by some error in order to draw 
attention to the volume in which the story appeared, and 
at the same time prevent detection, by furnishing a 
wrong clue to enquiry, was misstated ; the following is 





the communication : 

“In the Review for Sept. 1797, p. 113, in the critique 
on a publication entitled The Quiz, is given a French 
poem, which the writers of the Quiz have ventured to 
tell the public is taken ‘from an old and scarce French 
novel,’ and which they have the effrontery to add, is the 
original of Goldsmith’s charming ballad. ‘The title 
which they give to the work is, Les deux Habitants de 
Lozanne. 

“ For the honour of Goldsmith, and from the love of 
truth, I beg leave to inform you that the poem, literally, 
as these writers have given it, is to be found in so mo- 
dern a book as ‘ Lettres de deux Amans, Habitants de 
Lyon, by M. Leonard, 1792, Their accusation of Gold- 
smith being probably the only part of this work which 
has been deemed worth notice, and much enquiry hav- 
ing been ineffectually made for a book under the title 
which they have given to it, this notice may not be un- 
necessary. 





« M, Leonard is the author of some pastorals, and a 
young writer; and probably, had he seen our English 





* « Begging our correspondent’s pardon, we did not 
consider the French poem as really the original of Gold- 
smith’s Edwin and Angelina, The parenthesis (‘ barely 
jossible’) in our observation, pointed another way ; and 
perhaps our delicacy has occasioned our being misun- 
derstood ; but we did apprehend that we had sufficiently 
raanifested our skepticism, without presuming to decide 
on a point which required more examination than we 
lad leisure to afford to the subject. On the whole, our 
ideas, and those of our correspondent, seem to be nearly 
the same. We shall be happy to hear again from him 





66.) you insert a French poem, given by the authors as 














on any future occasion.” —Monthly Review, Oct. 1797. 
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journals, would have corrected the ignorance or the ma- 
lignity of the anonymous writers above mentioned.” 

Other correspondents, of the same critical journal, 
were led to the same conclusion; among these was M. 
Bisset, a Frenchman and a scholar, and translator of the 
Vicar of Wakefield into that language, who, from inter- 
nal evidence only, pronounced Raimond et Angeline, 
without doubt, a translation or imitation of the Hermit, of 
which it appears there are at least four known in French 
literature, this of M. Leonard being of the number. 
The fame of Goldsmith, therefore, remains unimpaired ; 
nor would it be necessary to advert to the matter at 
length, were not the accusation, as too often happens, 
remembered, while its refutat‘on is forgotten or unknown. 
Even in the Jast and hitherto best edition of his poems, 
brought out under the superintendence of a gentleman 
whose taste and knowledge of poetry are acknowledged, 
the priority of the English poem, from his not having 
seen the whole of the facts, is left in some degree of 
doubt.* 

The reputation derived from the Traveller, led him 
about this time to contemplate, in imitation of some 
great poetical predecessors, the translation into our lan- 
guage of a foreign work of standard merit, and with this 
view he mentioned to some.friends the Lusiad of 
Camoens. Dr. Johnson, it appears, entertained a similar 
design in the earlier part of his literary career, from whom 
possibly the hint may have been taken. Whether it 
went farther with Goldsmith than mere preliminary con- 
sideration, may be doubted. Want of knowledge of the 
language, which, with application, might have been sur- 
mounted in a few months, formed probably the least ob- 
jection. The real difficulties were total want of the 
means of support during its execution, the length of 
time it promised to occupy, and the laborious persever- 
ance required: in a long poem by one whose taste was 
confessedly fastidious in the construction and polishing 
of his verses. 

It is on such occasions that the disadvantages of a 
professional author, destitute of fixed means of support, 
are moat acutely felt: with his eye eagerly fixed on im- 
mortality, and with powers of an order capable of attain- 
ing to it, he may be doomed to experience, while toiling 
for fame, the want of daily bread. Such, in some mea- 
sure, is said to have been the case with Mickle, who 
afterwards undertook and completed a translation of the 
same work, which continues to keep its hold on public 
esteem; but his habits were more provident, and his 
temperament more calm, than those of Goldsmith, 
though in other points, particularly in absence, and sim- 
plicity of manner in general society, their characters 
bore some resemblance. During the progress of the 
version, it was avowedly submitted to the author of the 
Traveller, and experienced the benefit of his corrections. 

Willing to profit by the current of approbation run- 
ning in his favour, a volume of scattered papers, hitherto 
but little productive of fame or profit, were drawn from 
their anonymous shelter, and assigned to the right 
owner. On the 3d June, 1'765, appeared, in a duodecimo 
volume, printed for Newbery and Griffin, “ Essays by 
Mr. Goldsmith,” with the motto in allusion to their re- 
suscitation, Collecta Revirescunt. Aided by his poet- 
ical reputation, they received immediate notice in the 
daily journals, of which one, in introducing the amusing 
preface to the volume, may serve as a specimen of the 
whole; these articles were then contributed by the first 
writers of the day. “ Dr. Goldsmith, the so justly ad- 
mired author of the Traveller, having this week publish- 
ed a volume of Essays, we thought we could not 





* Long after this was written, the subject occurred in 
conversation with a lady celebrated for the success of her 
writings in fiction, when the writer heard from her that 
she, when very young, along with others, were the 
writers of the Quiz. The French poem certainly at- 
tracted much of their attention, and they believed it at 
the moment the original whence Goldsmith had taken 
his ballad. The volume which contained it had been 
brought from France, as she informed the writer, by the 
Duke de Levis, and given te Sir Abraham Hume, from 
whom it came into her hands, and was, as she was in- 
informed and believed, an old, not a recent novel. Ou 
stating to her a few of the circumstances detailed above, 
she admitted that some mistake must have occurred. No 
design certainly existed of wantonly assailing the fame 
of Goldsmith. 


entertain our readers better than by an extract from 
these excellent pieces, in which a redundancy of the 
most natural humour, together with the deepest strength 
of judgment, and the widest range of understanding, are 
all united to render one of the first poets in the English 
language, one of the first essayists too. In a preface, 
written with uncommon vivacity, the doctor acquaints 
us, that the different Essays which compose this volume 
have appeared at different times and in different publi- 
cations.” 

The papers now reproduced were twenty-seven in 
number. The first, second, third, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and fifteenth, were from the Bee; the fourth 
from the Busy Body; the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, eighteenth, twentieth, and twenty- 
third, from the: Citizen of the World; the seventeenth 
and twenty-second from the Lady’s Magazine; nine- 
teenth, twenty-first, and twenty-fourth, from the British 
Magazine. Of the latter, the first, a Reverie at the Boar’s 
Head Tavern, in East Cheap, formed three papers in 
that work, and the last had already been transferred by 
himself into the Citizen of the World, on its appearance 
in volumes. The original sources whence the ninth, 
sixteenth, twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh 
were taken, are difficult to be traced, from being copied, 
like so many of the others, without acknowledgment, 
into a variety of the publications of the time. ‘Of the 
extent of this depredation, to which allusion has been 
made, we may form some idea from his own account :— 
“If there be a pride in multiplied editions, I have seen 
some of my labours sixteen times reprinted, and claimed 
by different parents-as their own. I have seen them 
flourished at the beginning with praise, and signed at 
the end with the names of Philautos, Philalethes, Phi- 
lelutheros, and Philanthropos.” 

That he should have taken so many papers from the 
Citizen of the World, appears to confirm the remark al- 
ready made, that in the collected form, and under its new 
title, that work had sold indifferently, or that he must 
have formed a very high idea of their excellence by re- 
introducing them to notice; several were altered a little, 
including those from the Bee, in their introductory mat- 
ter; and names and circumstances changed, or omitted, 
the better to suit their new position. A politer air was 
also assumed in a few of the local allusions; thus, in 
the fifth paper, taken from the Bee, one of the charac- 
ters talked of procuring an appetite by a walk in the 
gardens of White Conduit House, which, in the Essays, 
is changed to a walk in the Park. The selection, which 
seems to have been done in haste, is perhaps less inter- 
esting than might have been easily made, but it served 
probably all he. intended, a momentary exigency. A 
second edition, with slight alterations, appeared in the 
following year. 

In France, as at home, these essays acquired consider- 
able popularity ; translations appeared by Prince Boris 
de Galitzin, in 1787, reprinted in 1805, under the title 
of Contes Moraux de Goldsmith; by M. Castena, in 
1788; by M. Dampmartin, in 18033; and again anony- 
mously in 1808, under the inappropriate title of Essais 
d’ Education et de Morale &lU Usage de la Jeunesse. 
The paper, detailing the “ Distresses of a disabled Sol- 
dier,” seemed to remind that nation of one of the per- 
sonages introduced for the purpose of ridicule in a well- 
known story of Voltaire. Those,” says one of their 
writers, “ who would have in a few pages an idea of the 
genius, at once national and sprightly, of Goldsmith, 
should read his story of a poor fellow, an old disabled 
soldier, the most diverting kind of optimist that can be 
imagined.” . 

The sum received for the volume was twenty guineas; 
ten from each of the publishers, as appears by the re- 
ceipt given in a precediug page. One of them, indeed, 
Newbery, from his constant disbursements of various 
sums, from the very moderate amount of two shillings 
to many pounds, might be called his cash-keeper in ordi- 
nary ; and may remind the reader of a passage in one 
of his letters alluding to the humour of Scarron, whe, 
in jocular reference to the sums drawn from his book- 
seller, called himself Marquess of Quenault; so now, 
had he been disposed to pursue the jest, he might have 


called himself Marquess of Wewbery. The following is 
a list still in existence of several of these items, supplied 
at various times, without regular dates being kept; and 
a few, noted at the moment they seem to have been given, 





in pencil, remain so. 


£ ed, 
Lent Dr. Goldsmith for his instrument (in 


pencil) -. - 
Doctor Goldsmith, Dr. 


Money lent at the Society of Arts (in pencil) 3 3 9 
Feb. 14. Lent Dr. Goldsmith (in pencil) 1 1 9 
March 5. Dr. Goldsmith - - - 15 15 90 
May 1. Lent Dr. Goldsmith - = 010 6 
Dito - - - = 0 2 6 

July 14. Dr. Goldsmith - - - 29 8 9 
Aug. 15. Ditto - - - - 449 
Sept. 1. Ditto - - - - -+- 569 
Nov. 17. Lent Dr. Goldsmith - - 0 5 3 
July 7th, 1764, Lent Dr. Goldsmith (in pencil) 0 2 9 
Lent before (in pencil) - 0 2 & 


April 30, 1765. 
Lent Dr. Goldsmith at the So- 
ciety of Arts (in pencil) 3.3 0 


Among his other labours for this useful and friendly 
publisher, it is suggested to the writer by a gentleman* 
whose literary eminence entitles his opinions to every 
attention, whether Goldsmith may not have written for 
him, in its present form, the nursery tale of Goody Two 
Shoes; a story which, however seemingly beneath the 
dignity of his powers, exhibits, as he remarks, the skill, 
ingenuity, good taste, and good feeling of a practised 
writer of no inferior order. In pursuing the hint, the 
date became a primary object. to ascertain. The news- 
papers, after many vain enquiries in other quarters, sup- 
plied the necessary information by diligent search; by 
these it appears to have issued from the publisher early 
in the year 1765, when the pecuniary means of the poet 
were known to be at a low ebb, and no employment would 
probably have been refused, although such was his occa- 
sional pride that he would not be known to give his pen 
to what seemed a childish subject. No certain proof, 
however, exists of his connection with a tale which, far 
from lowering, would add to the versatility and inge- 
nuity of his pen; the reader must therefore be left to 
form his own judgment. The humorous advertisement 
of the publisher, by which it was introduced to the no- 
tice of his young friends, is subjoined— 

“ We are also desired to give notice, that there is in 
the press, and speedily will be published, either by sub- 
scription or otherwise, as the public shall please to de- 
termine— 

“The History of Little Goody Two Shoes, otherwise 
Mrs. Margery Two Shoes. 

“ With the means by which she acquired her learn- 
ing and wisdom, and in consequence thereof her estate, 
set forth at large for the benefit of those— 


“ Who, from a state of rags and care, 
And having shoes but half a pair, 
Their fortune and their fame should fix, 
And gallop in a coach and six.” 
- Public Advertiser, Dec. 17, 1764. 


Nearly at the same period he contemplated, or rather 
perhaps Newbery for him, short biographies of the phi- 
losophers, fitted for monthly publication in the Chris- 
tian’s Magazine, a subject which he afterwards entered 
into more fully in a translation from the French. An 
intimation of the design was thus conveyed to the read- 
ers of that work.in its announcements. “ We are much 
obliged to our correspondent for the hint respecting the 
lives of the most eminent philosophers, which, we think 
with him, may be rendered extremely useful, as well as 
entertaining. They shall therefore be given regularly in 
the next volume of our Magazine, after we have written 
the life of St. Athanasius, and so completed our design 
of laying before the reader the lives of the most eminent 
Fathers and Christians of the third and fourth centu- 
ries.” ,; 

By the following memorandum, his compilation on 
Experimental Philosophy appears to have been finished 
as far as it was at first meant to be carried ; but the sub- 
ject requiring additions and extension of plan, he was 
furnished with another supply of books for that pur- 
pose, treating on such subjects as were necessary to 





* Mr. William Godwin ; whose death is just announc- 


the press; he was urgent with the writer to endeavour 
to ascertain the truth of his conjecture, and no reason- 
able means have been spared for that purpose. 
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notice. This, no doubt, was the work, or fudimetts of the 
work, published after his death, in two voltinies dctavo, 
undef the title of « A Survey of Experimental Philoso- 
phy, considered in its Present State of Improvement.” 


« Sent to Dr, Goldsmith, Sept. 11th, 1765, from Can- 
bery (Canonbuty) House, the copy of the Philosophy 
to be revised, with the Abbe Nollet’s Philosophy, and to 
have an account added of Hale’s Ventilation, together 
with the following books :— 

1, Pemberton’s Newton, 4to. 

2, Two pamphlets of Mr, Franklin’s on Electrizity. 
3. 1 of Ferguson’s Astronomy, 4to. 

4, D’Alembert’s Treatise of Fluids, 4to, 

5. Martin’s Philosophy, 3 vols. 8vo. 

6, Ferguson’s Lectures, ditto. 

7, Helsham’s, ditto. 

8. Kiel’s Introduction, ditto. 

9. Kiel’s Astronomy, ditto. 

10, Nature Displayed, 7 vols. 12mo. 
11. Nollet’s Philosophy, 3 vols. 12mo.” 


To a periodical journal issuing from the ‘same pub- 
lisher, “ Museum Rusticum et Commerciale,” he is be- 
lieved to have furnished contributions of a miscellaneous 
nature. It was announced to be “ Revised and digested 
by several members of the Society of Arts,” and reports 
of its proceedings and papers would, as a frequent at- 
tendant on their meetings, come well from his hand. On 
this account Newbery may have given him (or lent) 
those sums at their rooms given in a preceding page. 

The precarious nature of his finances induced seve- 
ral well-meaning friends to propose to him to take ad- 
vantage of the publicity of his name, and, like Akenside, 
endeavour to procure a more certain income from his 
original profession of physic. 

Among others who recommended this step, and took 
some interest in promoting it, was Sir Joshua, then Mr. 
Reynolds, and some ladies, Mrs. Montagu, to whom he 
had recently become known, being, as the writer has 
been informed, among the number. They were not aware 


. that a name for poetry, far from promoting, commonly 


mars, though for no sufficient reason, the practice of a 
physician. Mankind seem to have agreed that no indi- 
vidual shall be permitted to possess excellence in two 
pursuits, and he who is dependent on such prejudice 
had better submit to than contend with it. Willing to 
make the experiment, he assumed a more conspicuous 
and expensive, though, us appears from the fashion of 
that day, not at all an unusual medical garb. A profes- 
sional wig, a cane, purple silk small clothes, a scarlet 
roquelaure buttoned to the chin, and charged, as we find 
in his tailor’s account-book in June, 1765, at four guineas 
and a half, made him an exceedingly smart physician. 
Transformations of this kind in men who are more 
familiar with books than with common life, are often in 
extremes; a few of his friends amused themselves with 
the change; and, as if to satisfy others, or please him- 
self with the experiment whether variety of dress could 
acquire practice, three other suits are charged to him 
within the short space of six months. A man servant, 
likewise, was soon afterward added to his establishment. 

It is remembered that he was occasiunally employed 
by his acquaintance during illness; the fees, however, 
were not sufficiently numerous to be an object of serious 
pursuit, and the restrictions, as he considered them, so 
many upon his time and amusements as to become irk- 
some. The gravity of a practising physician required 
he should abstain from scenes of familiar resort formerly 
sought and enjoyed, and, with something of regret he 
avowed, that “he was now shut out from many places 
where he had formerly played the fool very agreeably.” 
The caprice of patients, and differences of opinion with 
some of his brethren, tended to increase distaste towards 
his calling, an instance of which is remembered. by the 
lady to whom these volumes are indebted for several 
"ig and which was told her by Sir Joshua Rey- 
Nolds, 

He had been called in to a Mrs. Sidebotham, an ac- 
quaintance, labouring under illness, and having examin- 
ed and considered the case, wrote his prescription. The 
quality or quantity of the medicine ordered, exciting 
the notice of the apothecary in attendance, he demurred 
to administer it to the patient; an argument ensued, 
Which had no effect in convincing either party of error, 
and some heat being produced by the contention, an ap- 
Peal was at length made to the patient to know by whose 





Upitiion aiid practice she chose to abide. She, deeming 
the apothecary the better judge of the two, from being 
longer in attendance, decided for him; and Goldsmith 
quitted the house highly indignant, declaring to Sir 
Joshua he would leave off prescribing for friends. “Do 
so, my dear doctor,” replied Topham Beauclerk, when 
he heard the story, and afterwards jested with him on 
the subject, “whenever you undertake to kill, let it be 
only your enethies.” 


a a 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Dr. Joseph Warton—Vicar of Wakefield—History of Philoso- 
phy and Philosophers—Poems for Young Ladies—Beauties of 
English Poesy—English Grammar—Byron’s Voyage—Resi- 
dence in the Temple—Anecdotes—Mr. William Hodson. 


In the literary societies of the metropolis, about this 
time, as well as in those private assemblages to which 
nearly all persons of talents found ready admission, 
Goldsmith added largely to his acquaintance. In one of 
these he met Dr. Joseph Warton, probably for the first 
time, who thus expresses his epinion of him to his bro- 
ther, in January, 1766, with something of the severity 


‘of a rival wit and author: “Of all solemn coxcombs, 


Goldsmith is the first ; yet sensible,—but affects to use 
Johnson’s hard words in conversation.” 

There is a disposition in human nature to scrutinise 
into the manners of cotemporaries, particularly those of 
men of reputation, much more severely than such as are 
seen through the medium of time or distance ; and this 
perhaps is the reason why we are more just to dead than 
to living excellence ; we permit too often the imperfec- 
tions and frailties of the man to cloud our view of his 
merits, and it is only when time mellows the prospect 
that he is contemplated in his true position with that 
reasonable allowance for infirmity which all human 
beings require. The remark of Warton seems to im- 
ply a little vanity in the behaviour of his new acquaint- 
ance; and if this is all that can be alleged against a 
successful poet, fresh in the enjoyment of his honours, 
the offence is not very heinous, But if he were really 
guilty of assuming some momentary importance of man- 
ner, it may not have been without cause. Persons had 
been attracted to him by fame of the poem, who, expect- 
ing in the companion of Johnson to find the same point 
or energy in conversation, felt disposed in” their disap- 
pointment to underrate such merit as he really possessed : 
while he, in renewed efforts to retain his due station in 
social intercourse, may have overshot the mark, and in 
throwing off natural simplicity of character, fell into, as 
would appear in this instance, occasional pedantry ; this, 
indeed, appears to be sometimes the only escape of a 
really diffident man from absolute taciturnity among 
associates where he observes some jealous or considerable 
pretension. 

One of his pecuniary obligations in the nature of loan 
bears date about this time, the immediate object of which 
was said to have been a short journey into the country, 
whither, or for what purpose, does not appear. 


“Received from Mr. Newbery eleven guineas, which 
I promise to pay. 
‘ we “ Orrver GoLpsMITH. 
«“ Jan. 8, 1766.” 


The illness of Dr. Johnson about this time, attended 
with hypochondriacal symptoms difficult to shake off, 
exercised his friendship in cheering the sufferer by fre- 
quent visits, a duty in which he had the aid of Mr. Mur- 
phy ; and both being cheerful, their endeavours produced 
the best effects. Mr. and Mrs, Thrale, who had but 
recently formed the acquaintance of the lexicographer, 
united in the same friendly object, and to the care of this 
lady Goldsmith gave due praise. “To her attention,” 
he said, “ Johnson owed his recovery.” 

Soon afterward Boswell, who had been traveling on 
the continent since 1763, returned to London, when the 
evening meetings with Johnson and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre were occasionally resumed, The former having 
now ceased to drink wine, sometimes refused to go; on 
these occasions they passed the evening in his rooms, 
trying to give a new direction to the broodings of a 
melancholy spirit, by amusing conversation, they being 
supplied with wine, and the moralist confining himself 
to water, 





“ Doctor,” said he to Goldsmith, in allusion to his own 
former efforts in and subsequent neglect of poetry, “I 
am not quite idle; I made one line t’ other day ; but I 
made no more.” “Let us hear it,” replied Goldsmith, 
“ we’ll put a bad one to it.” “ No, sir,” returned John- 
son, “I have forgotten it.” 

By a letter from the latter to Mr. Langton, written 
early in March, it appears that Goldsmith seldom failed 
in attending their weekly evening meetings. “ Dyer,” 
he says, “is constant at the club; Hawkins is remiss ; I 
am not over diligent; Dr. Nugent, Dr, Goldsmith, and 
Mr. Reynolds, are very constant.” 

On the 27th March, 1766, came out the Vicar of 
Wakefield, which immediately received the applause due 
to merits of a great and original kind. 

The following is the first advertisement. “In a few 
days will be published, in two volumes twelves, The 
Vicar of Wakefield. A tale; supposed to be written by 
himself. Printed for F. Newbery, in Paternoster Row.” 
—Lloyd’s Evening Post, March 19—21, 1776. 

Nothing more strongly exemplifies the different esti- 
mates occasionally formed of a literary work by the pub- 
lisher or his advisers, and by the public, than the fate of 
this beautiful tale, which to the former appeared so doubt- 
ful of popular favour as to be retained by him in manu- 
script for two, or nearly two, years after the purchase, 
afraid, as it should seem, of risking the expense of 
publication. Of this opinion also, by his own confes- 
sion, was Dr. Johnson ; and he adduced it afterward in 
conversation in proof of the little dependence to be 
placed on individual judgment regarding a work of ima- 
gination. We are told, however, that on a previous 
occasion, when disposing of it in order to relieve the 
author from his difficulties, he saw its merits ; this might 
very well be, without implying contradiction; he saw 
much in it to admire, but doubted whether eimilar taste 
or opinion was likely to influence general readers; it 
could not, however, be slightly valued even at first, to 
secure for the author the sum of sixty guineas. 

One of the causes of lying dormant so long, may 
have arisen from not being sold, as it would appear, to 
John Newbery, in whose books and papers there is no 
record of the transaction, His nephew, Francis New- 
bery, residing at the Crown (as booksellers had then 
their signs), in Paternoster Row, was the publisher ; and 
he having had no previous connection with the poet, 
may have had less confidence in the success of the work. 
It may have been delayed likewise with the expectation 
of undergoing careful revision, and altering objectionable 
circumstances in the story; a task which, however, the 
author declined, alleging, as is said,—and the argument 
must be considered powerful in the estimate of an author 
militant—that whatever time or labour should be ex- 
pended on the alterations, no increase would be made to 
the purchase money. That he corrected the language 
afterwards appears by the variations between the first 
and ‘subsequent editions. 

The Vicar of Wakefield secured friends among every 
description of readers; with the old by the purity of its 
moral lessons, and with the young by the interest of the 
story. It had the merit of originality by differing from 
nearly all its predecessors. With the popular produc- 
tions before him of Fielding and Smollett, he studiously 
avoided their track, by excluding variety of adventures, 
immoral scenes, and licentious intrigues, which under 
the plausible plea of exhibiting human nature, give us 
not only the worst parts of it, but almost necessarily 
corrupt the minds of youth by familiarising what it is 
never prudent wantonly to display. He was equally 
regardless of the example of Richardson, of his prolixity 
and sentimental refinements, however he may have 
honoured his morality. He had determined that his 
novel should not be too long to be perused with ease, 
and what was read should leave no taint of impurity 
behind. 

But its great charm, as of all the productions of Gold- 
smith, is close adherence to nature; nature in its com- 
mendable, not vicious, points of view; we find little in 
incident or character overstrained, excepting, perhaps, 
the moral turpitude of Thornhill, and this scarcely ex- 
ceeds what was common among fashionable rakes in the 
novels of the time. The Primrose family is a great 
creation of genius; such a picture of warm-hearted 
simplicity, mingled with the little foiblesand weaknesses 
common to the best specimens of humanity, that we find 
nothing like it in the whole range of fiction. Each of 
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the individuals is nicely discriminated without apparent 
art or effort; we can anticipate what either will do, and 
almost will say, on any given occasion. The unwearied 
benevolence and submission to the will of Providence 
under all his distresses of the good pastor; the self- 
satisfied cleverness and little female devices to accom- 
plish favourite purposes, of his wife; the liveliness and 
indiscretion of Olivia; the more considerate and sedate 


turn of Sophia ; the pedantry yet simplicity of Moses; 


and goodness of heart of all, present a piece of moral 
painting of great beauty and of rare skill. 

‘The other characters, as they interest us less, please 
us less, from the disguised Burchell down to Jenkins 
the instrument of young Thornhill’s vices. The conduct 
of the story has the merit of never once leading us from 
the main design of exhibiting the family in all their trials 
from the commencementto the conclusion, excepting the 
episode of the adventures of the son. The style is 
peculiarly easy, perspicuous, and simple, free from all 
attempt at fine writing or ambitious ornament, and with- 
out even one of those epigrammatic smartnesses which 
the apprehension of being considered dull led him occa- 
sionally to introduce into his essays. ‘This, among its 
other merits, has contributed to render the Vicar of 
Wakefield perhaps the most popular of all English books 
on the continent of Europe. 

Few tests of the merit of a work of fiction are pro- 
bably better than the admiration of foreigners, for it forms 
pretty good evidence that in the characters or circum- 
stances of the story, our general nature, not the mere 
manners of a country, is happily portrayed. Fictions 
may be written and acquire a large share of success 
among ourselves, yet signally fail in securing favour 
among other nations; but popularity abroad as well as 
at home leaves less doubt of the existence of true genius 
in the writer. It is thus with the romances of Cervantes 
and Le Sage; and if we seek for higher examples they 
are to be found in the writings of Homer and other great 
masters in poetry. So likewise with the tale of Goldsmith. 
In France they enumerate. seven different translations 
which have passed through innumerable editions ; in Ger- 
many it is little less popular; in Italy also familiarly 
known; and in these countries, as well as in the north 
of Europe, it is the first English book put into the hands 
of such as learn our language. 

Critical wisdom however is seldom satisfied without 
discovering defects ; and as we fancy ourselves privileged 
to speak freely of all we love, this may be done in the 
present instance without diminishing our regard. Of 
the existence of such he himself had obvious misgivings. 
“ There are a hundred faults in this thing,” he tells us 
in the advertisement,.‘and a hundred things might be 
said to prove them beauties. But it is needless. A 
book may be amusing with numerous errors, or it may 
be dull without a single absurdity.” 

The character of Mrs. Primrose, though rendered 
‘amusing by her foibles, is drawn in education and man- 
ners beneath what is usual in an intelligent clergyman’s 
wife; but this objection seems anticipated by the words 
put into her husband’s mouth, that he chose her, “as she 
did her wedding gown, not for a fine glossy surface, but 
such qualities as would wear well.” Olivia’s conduct in 
submitting to be married by a popish priest, which she 
is injudiciously made to admit she knew not to be bind- 
ing, is not satisfactory. Sophia comes less frequently 
forward to exhibit her good sense and prudence in con- 
versation than we wish. About Sir William Thornhill 
there is a coldness that wins little of our regard; pos- 
sessed of power, wealth, and reputed benevolence, he 
takes no.steps to assist a worthy and benevolent man 
struggling with poverty, whose hospitality he enjoys, and 
to whose daughter he exhibits attachment, but leaves the 
family to the machinations of his nephew, in conse- 
quence of an error on their part, arising, as he must 
have understood, from justifiable indignation towards him 
whom they conceived guilty of treach¢éry and ingratitude, 
His disguise, near his own estates, cannot be reconciled 
with probability. Neither can we believe that one so 
avowedly virtuous would entrust a large portion of his 
fortune to a nephew capable of appropriating it to the 
worst purposes, and of whose character he could not, 
from previous admissions and the report of the country, 
be ignorant, A few inadvertences and legal errors, 
though of no moment, required little trouble to amend. 
Thus George Primrose is told, on departing to join his 
regiment, to emuJate his grandfather who fel] in the same 





field with Lord Falkland ; this, if taken literally, would 
make the Vicar more than a century old. In a threat of 
Burchell it is assumed, that simply breaking the lock of 
a pocket book found near their habitation, subjected the 


‘parties upon complaint to a justice of peace, to be “ all 


hanged up at their own door.” We find also that send- 
ing a challenge, though it be not accepted, is a capital 
offence ;-that a justice of peace on his sole authority can 
free a culprit from a criminal charge by. representing it 
in a different light to the committing magistrate; and 
that a jailer would permit a coiner imprisoned for trial 
to quit his custody on verbal authority from the same 
magistrate ; mistakes which, as they may mislead foreign- 
ers, would have been better avoided. But when criti- 
cism enumerates these, it has done its worst ; the feelings 
of the reader rise up in judgment against the critic, he 
throws aside the lucubration, and turns to reperuse what 
has given him so much pleasure, 

The origin of the tale, or rather the reason for fixing 
the scene near Wakefield, is said* to have arisen from an 
excursion made into Yorkshire about the period at which 
it was written ; with what view we are unacquainted; 
but there is reason to believe he spent some months in 
that county at some previous period. Its foundation 
seems shadowed out in the story alluded to among the 
papers printed in the British Magazine. The name of 
the vicarage, however, is probably fanciful, but by a 
curious coincidence it has been ascertained from cotem- 
porary statements, that the daughter of the actual Vicar 
of Wakefield, the Rev. Dr. W., married about this period 
a Captain M. of the militia, without, as is said, having 
previously obtained the parental sanction ; hence rumour 
induced a suspicion, unfounded no doubt, that with such 
additions as imagination supplied he had touched upon 
circumstances in real life. 

Another coincidence may be mentioned. The Vicar’s 
wife is made to speak of “The family of the Blenkin- 
sops,” known ‘for a physical peculiarity of which the 
name is indicative. Yet a family so called, though it is 
scarcely necessary to say not distinguished in the man- 
ner described in the novel, lived in this part of the coun- 
try, and in some of its descendants, Miss Jane, Anna 
Maria, Sir Robert Kerr, and Dr. Ogilvie Porter, of Bris- 
tol, have exhibited talents of a high order. To three of 
these names no commendation is necessary ; of the fourth, 
Dr. Porter, it may be necessary to say that the labours 
of an anxious profession have alone prevented him from 
pursuing the tastes of his youth and displaying equal 
literary talent with that which obtains in his family. 
Their father, who was descended from a respectable 
family in the no:th of Ireland, while serving in the En- 
niskillen dragoons, married a Miss Blenkinsop, of an 
ancient family in the no:th of England. 

We need not, however, refer to such an accidental 
occurrence for its origin. The fact no doubt really was, 
that having sketched an innocent family less acquainted 
with the world than their station in life implied, he chose 
a scene pointing to a distant county as more likely to 
favour the illusion by the presumed simpler manners of 
the people. For some of the incidents he unquestion- 
ably tasked his recollections of early life. The primitive 
habits of Lissoy and Kilkenny West furnished hints 
which, when applied to the interior of an English vicar- 
age, were thought, and perhaps truly, inappropriate or 
overcharged ; but this no doubt formed the real source of 
some of its characters and scenes. As usual, also, we 
find much of himself. The adventures of George Prim- 
rose were without doubt nearly similar to his own. He 
makes Sir William Thornhill also travel over the con- 
tinent of Europe on foot and return about the age of 
thirty, his own age nearly when the same feat was per- 
formed. He makes him talk of his “sickly sensibility 
of the miseries of others,” his good nature, bounties, 
and.improvidences, “his conversation that of a mati of 
sense, his actions those of a fool;” his giving promises 
in lieu of money, when the latter was exhausted, nnd 
experiencing in consequence from needy dependents little 
but contempt and reproaches; circumstances which are 
known to have occurred or were applied to himself. The 
character of the Vicar is a more extended draught of the 
pastor in the Deserted Village, and meant, dé was said 
by the family, for his fathér, The private marriages of 
two of his sisters may have ie hints in detailing 





* By Mr. Cradock, in his Memoirs ; but the assertion 
is vaguely made, 





the conduct of Olivia. Burchell was the name of ong 
of his connections by marriage. 

The time at which it was written seems to have beey 
earlier than is commonly supposed, the better part pro- 


bably in 1762. In the nineteenth chapter we find the 


supposed “ parliament man,” in his violent effusion of 


political zeal, asking the Vicar whether he had seen « the 
last Auditor ?” the first number of which paper, carreé 
on by Mr. Murphy, was advertised to appear on the 10th 
of June in that year, and continued some months. It is 
certain that the novel was not a hasty production, writ. 
ten as is said with the immediate view of extrication 
from pecuniary difficulty, but, like his poems, the product 
of moments stolen from the ordinary labours of compila- 
tion. 

Toward the end of May a second edition was called 
for; on the 25th August a third; and preserving its 
popularity,’a sixth appeared about the time of his death, 
Some further pecuniary advantages may have been de- 
rived from these successive reprints, but probably not 
much, as in June we find him, by a memorandum now 
before the writer, in want of money, a bill drawn upon 
Newbery for fifteen guineas being returned dishonoured, 
We may account, therefore, for his declining to make 
alterations which were likely to be profitable only to the 
bookseller. 

Dr. Johnson tells us of two omissions made previous 
to publication. «JT remember,” said he, “a passage in 
Geldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, which he was after- 
wards fool enough to expunge. ‘I do not love a man 
who is zealous for nothing.’ There was another fine 
passage too which he struck out. ‘ WhenI was a young 
man, being anxious to distinguish myself, I was per- 
petually starting new propositions. But I soon gave 
this over; for I found that generally what was new was 
false.’”? This was probably said in the character of the 
Vicar, for we find retained in the adventures of his son, 
an allusion to the same subject when he commences 
author in London— TI therefore drest up three paradoxes 
with some ingenuity. They were false, indeed, but they 
were new. The jewels of truth have been so often im- 
ported by others, that nothing was left for me to import 
but some splendid things that at a distance looked every 
bit as well.” 

A few other passages which were also struck out and 
have been hitherto unnoticed, may not be uninteresting 
to the reader. The Vicar speaking of his wife’s be- 
haviour to Burchell, says, “« One almost at the verge of 
beggary thus to assume language of the most insulting 
affluence, might excite the ridicule of ill-nature.” « For 
he (Moses) always ascribed to his wit that laughter 
which was lavished on his simplicity.? When Thorn- 
hill, in the eyes of the zealous mother, seems likely to 
prove a husband to one of her daughters, the Vicar thus 
checks her anticipations—* But those who either aim at 
husbands greater than themselves, or at the ten thousand 
pound prize, have been fools for their ridiculous claims, 
whether successful or not.” In allusion to Thornhill’s 
supposed free-thinking opinions, and the apology made 
for them by Moses, that men could not be answerable 
for their thoughts, part of the Vicar’s reply is—‘ Like 
corrupt judges on a bench they determine right on that 
part of the evidence they hear, but they will not hear all 
the evidence. Thus my son,” &c. Of those who are 
advancing in guilt it is said— They no longer continue 
to have shame at doing evil, and shame attends only 
upon their virtues.” George Primrose, when dragged 
into prison, is made to exclaim in reply to his father’s 
lamentation—“ It is my last happiness that I have com- 
mitted no murder, though I have lost all hopes of 
pardon.” 

The verbal alterations made on revisal are very nu- 
merous; the additions amount to only a few sentences 
of no moment, but among these is the well-known 
word Fudge,* ejaculated by Burchell at the conclusion 
of each paragraph of the conversation of Miss Wilhel- 
mina Skeggs and her companion ; in the first edition it 
is only quoted once, That edition, though published in 
London, was printed at Salisbury. 

Nearly on the same day as the Vicar of Wakefield, 





* Rendered more remarkable by the public attention 
lately drawn to it in consequence of a trial for libel 
against a newspaper in the court of king’s bench, when 
many opinions were given on its exact signification ; and 
particular reference made to its use by Goldsmith. 
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appeared Miss Anna Williams’s volume of miscellanies, 
to which Johnson furnished the chief pieces. Goldsmith, 
in common with others of her acquaintance, was like- 
wise pledged to assist, and in discussing the matter, 
ysually replied, “ leave it to me.” But it may be doubted 
whether he contributed to the volume ; nothing certainly 
js to be found there of which we are informed, though 
from his carelessness regarding short pieces this forms no 
proof to the contrary. His own necessities may have 
had too many urgent claims upon his time to permit 
attention to those of another; and in looking over the 
articles, no sufficient clue to a production of his is af- 
forded by internal evidence. The jest passed upon her 
and his own homeliness of face, when, in toasting the 
ugliest man and woman, their names were coupled, and 
which some one mischievously communicated, is said to 
have estranged him from her society before or about this 
riod. 

Translations from the French formed one of his occa- 
sional resources, which were seldom acknowledged by 
himself; and information was therefore chiefly derived 
from his employers when death had removed any scruples 
regarding the disclosure. One of these, executed for 
Mr. Francis Newbery, and which appeared toward the 
end of June, was, “ A Concise History of Philosophy 
and Philosophers. By M. Formey, M. D. E.S, Member 
of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin.” 

A duodecimo volume cannot be supposed to furnish 
very ample information on the speculative opinions of 
distinguished men of all countries since nearly the crea- 
tion of the world. The outline of their theories is there- 
fore as short as it is possible to make it. We have little 
more than an enumeration of names and systems, from 
Zoroaster and Belus to Leibnitz and Newton ; and more 
was scarcely necessary to the general reader, who soon 
discovers that many of the systems and some of the 
maxims of ancient philosophy, are erroneous, or admit 
of little. practical application to the chief duties of men ; 
that a few pages of the sacred volume of Christianity 
contain more moral truth, beauty, and excellence, than 
all the subtle or fanciful speculations of Pythagoreans 
and Eclectics, Academies and Peripatetics, Cynics and 
Stoics, Epicureans and Skeptics, or of all the sects of all 
antiquity ; and that their physical philosophy has 
vanished before the light of modern investigation and 
experiment. But the detail is curious as evidence of the 
extraordinary application and yet limited powers of the 
human mind applied to such a subject, when destitute 
of the lights of revelation. For here we see the intense 
meditations, the laborious devotion, the sacrifice of all 
other earthly considerations to this one pursuit, by the 
most refined and acute intellects of the most enlightened 
countries for more than a thousand years, exerted in a 
fruitless search for an unobjectionable system of morals, 
which Scripture reveals to us in a small space and in the 
simplest forms. 

The original seems to be rendered with characteristic 
spirit, though, from inadvertence either in author or trans- 
lator, not free from errors; thus speaking of the peri- 
patetic system, we are told, “ From the death of its 
author in the first century in the Christian era, this 
philosophy was but little regarded,” whereas Aristotle 
died above three centuries before Christ. 

For this he appears to have received, by the following 
account, in his own handwriting, rendered to Newbery, 
twenty pounds: and for another short piece, known only 
by this memorandum to be from his pen, the Preface to 
Wiseman’s Grammar, two guineas. The “ Natural 
Philosophy” is no doubt the first volume of the work 
already mentioned, published ten years afterward. 





“Mr. Newbery, Dr. 
Brookes’s 4 vols. correcting - - £21 0 0 
Natural Philosophy - - - 63 0 0 
Traveller - - - - 21 0 0 
Translation of Philosophy  - - - 20 0 0 
Preface to Wiseman’s Grammar - 2 2 0 
£127 2 O 








“June 7, 1766. 
“ Oxrtver Goxpsmitu.” 


In the summer of this year, he first seriously con- 
templated writing for the stage. One of the inducements 
to this may have been the success of many of his coun- 
trymen, living and dead, as dramatists: of Southerne, 
Farquhar, A. Phillips, and Sir Richard Steele ; of Bick- 





erstaffe, Murphy, Brooke, and Henry Jones, besides the 
witty but loose Mrs. Centlivre. -But, from the period of 
settling in London, the theatres, managers, performers, 
and: the state of dramatic literature generally, as they 
contributed to his- amusement, occupied much of his 
attention, and sometimes his pen. ‘To a literary man, 
more especially a poet, destitute of domestic ties, and 
thrown loosely upon the surface of society in the me- 
tropolis, the theatre was then an object of primary 
interest. Many appear to have thought the production 
of a play necessary in order to establish their reputation 
in polite letters. The emolument, likewise, attending 
upon success was then considerable; and to a poor and 
ambitious man, the temptation at once of profit and 
honour, was irresistible. He had formed an intimacy 
with some of the principal performers—more particularly 
Barry, Woodward, Shuter, Quick, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Yates, at whose house he was a frequent visiter ; and a 
favourable moment seemed only wanting to try his 
powers in this new, though precarious department of 
writing. That he was revolving this project in the pre- 
vious March, seems probable from a conversation with 
Dr. Johnson, mentioned by Boswell, though no hint 
appears to have been dropped at the moment of his 
purpose. 

“I think, Mr. Johnson,” said Goldsmith, “ you don’t 
go near the theatres now. You give yourself no more 
concern about a new play than if you had never had 
any thing to do with the stage.” «“ Why, sir,” was the 
reply, our tastes greatly alter. The lad does not care 
for the child’s rattle, and the old man does not care for 
the young man’s prostitute.’ “Nay, sir,’ rejoined 
Goldsmith, “ but your muse was not a prostitute.” “ Sir, 
I do not think she was,” returned Johnson; and some 
further observations ensued, Goldsmith insisting “ they 
had a claim upon him,” and the moralist maintaining he 
had done enough. 

When preparing the outline of his play, he undertook, 
in September, one of those compilations for the book- 
sellers, which, requiring little time, and a moderate por- 
tion of taste, for its arrangement, he familiarly termed 
“ building a book.” This was a duodecimo volume— 
“ Poems for Young Ladies. In Three Parts: Devotional, 
Moral, and Entertaining. The whole being a collection 
of the best pieces in our language.” The first announce- 
ment took place early in October, although not published 
for two months afterward ; and to some of the advertise- 
ments were affixed the following lines, which we are 
probably to understand rather as the recommendation of 
the bookseller, than the product of Goldsmith’s muse: 


«“ External graces all decay, 
Their power is quickly past, 

A well-formed mind extends their sway, 
And bids each beauty last.” 


The devotional part contains Boyce’s Deity ; the morn- 
ing Hymn of Adam, from Paradise Lost; Pope’s Mes- 
siah and Universal Prayer; the first and third of the 
Night Thoughts; three Hymns of Addison; and the 
first book of Ogilvie’s Day of Judgment. The Moral; 
his own ballad of Edwin and Angelina; three Fables of 
Moore ; the story of Lavinia, from the Seasons ; Advice 
to a Lady, by the Hon. Mr. N—— (Nugent) ; Fairy 
Tale and Night Piece on Death, by Parnell. The En- 
tertaining division has the parting of Hector and An- 
dromache, from the Iliad; the Death of Dido, from the 
/Eneid; the stories of Narcissus, and of Ceyx and 
Aicyone, from Ovid; Baucis and Philemon, by Swift ; 
Teribazus and Ariana, by Glover; Marriage, by Dr. 
Cotton ; the Fan, by Gay; a Winter Piece, by Philips; 
two short pieces, by Waller ; Collins’s Oriental Eclogues, 
and Addison’s Letter from Italy. 

For this selection, which is unobjectionable, and to 
which he gave a preface, but in the first instance not his 
name, eredit is claimed. «Care has been taken to select 
not only such pieces as innocence may read without a 
blush, but such as will even tend to strengthen that 
innocence. In this little work, a lady may find the most 
exquisite pleasure, while she is at the same time learning 
the duties of life; and while she courts only entertain- 
ment, be deceived into wisdom.” ' 

By a memorandum in the possession of the writer, the 
sum obtained for it, from Payne, in Paternoster Row, 
was ten guineas—cnough, perhaps, as literature was 
then rewarded, for the labour. But, as compilations de- 
rive their chief credit from the editor, his name in the 








title-page would have been worth double that sum to the 
publisher, who had additional interest in its success, from 
having brought out, in the preceding May, Fordyce’s 
Sermons to Young Women, the success of which work, 
as the preface avows, gave birth to the compilation. A 
third edition, according to the title-page, was printed in 
1770, by a different publisher, where his name appears 
at length, probably without his sanction: “« By Dr. Gold- 
smith, Author of the T'raveller.”’ 

Shortly after its publication, he was visited by Mr. 
Hoole, the well known translator of Tasso and Ariosto, 
who carried with him, ona visit to the poet, his son, 
now the Rev. Samuel Hoole, of Poplar, who, though 
then very young, perfectly remembers the cireumstances 
of the interview. Goldsmith being in good humour, 
and willing, as usual, to court intimacy with juvenile 
visiters, after a playful and bantering address and some 
jocular admonitions, presented him with this little volume 
of poems—which was long retained as a memorial of 
the giver. His face, person, and manner, in consequence 
of being a fyefjuent visiter at the house of Mr. Hoole, 
are still fresh in the recollection of the sarvivor, although 
time has swept from memory nearly all that personal 
anecdote which cotemporaries supply, and of which he 
once heard much. 

One remark of Dr. Johnson on Goldsmith, is still 
retained by this gentleman. ‘The former having been 
taken up by Mr. and Mrs. Hoole, to accompany them to 
a dinner party, proved, as usual, dilatory in dressing, and 
to make up for the delay, the coachman was ordered to 
drive fast. Johnson, who delighted in rapidity of pace, 
and had been speaking of Goldsmith, whom they expect- 
ed to meet, put his head out of one of the windows to 
see they were going right, and rubbing his hands with 
an air of satisfaction, exclaimed, “ This man drives fast 
and well: were Goldsmith here now, he would tell us 
he could do better.” 

Another anecdote, of about this period, indicative of 
his habitual attention to children, is stated on the author- 
ity of the late Mr. Charles Lamb. The first instructress 
of that gentleman in the rudiments of letters, a Mrs. 
Reynolds, used to relate, that when little more than a 
child, she resided in a house where Goldsmith occasion- 
ally visited; and on his entrance, on one occasion, he 
found her reading one of his volumes, it is beiieved the 
poems for young ladies. Patting her on the head, and 
applauding her occupation, he said she should have some- 
thing more when that was finished, and soon afterwards 
sent a present of one of his own poems. 

Whatever credit accrued from the preceding compila- 
tion, was lost by another of a similar kind, in two 
volumes, which appeared in April, 1767, with his name 
affixed: “ The Beauties of English Peesy. Selected by 
Oliver Goldsmith.” 

In this were inconsiderately included two indelicate 
tales of Prior, unfit for the class of readers for whom 
the volumes were intended—an indiscretion so obvious, 
that many, disposed to think favourably of his judgment, 
fancied they had been introduced by mistake, though, 
from the introductory remarks, such appears not to have 
been the case. In extenuation of his fault, it must be 
remembered that Dr. Johnson, whose opinion probably 
influenced him, maintained that Prior might be read by 
the modest and the delicate. The error however proved 
a bar to the complete success of the work, though other- 
wise comprising many of the shorter and more beautiful 
pieces of our poetry. 

In the first volume, are the Rape of the Lock, the 
Hermit (by Parnell,) Il Penseroso, L’Allegro, Gray’s 
Elegy, London (by Johnson,) The School-mistress, 
Cooper’s Hill, Eloisa to Abelard, Epistle to Lord Dorset, 
by Philips, Addison’s Letter from Italy, Odes to St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day, by Dryden and Pope, The Shepherd’s Week, 
MacFlecknoe, Swift’s Rhapsody on Poetry, On the Use 
of Riches, Sixth Canto of the Dispensary, Oriental Ec- 
logues, Splendid Shilling, Pipe of Tobacco. 

In the second, we find Night Piece on Death and 
Fairy Tales (by Parnell,) Palemon and Lavinia, The 
Bastard, The Poet and his Patron, The Wolf, Sheep, 
and Lamb, The Female Seducers, Epistles toa Lady (by 
Mr. Nugent, already mentioned,) Hans Carvel, The 
Ladle, Baucis and Philemon, On the Death of Addison, 
and Colin and Lucy (by Tickell,) The Tears of Scot- 
land (by Smollett,) On the Death of Cromwell (by Wal- 
ler,) Phoebus and Daphne, Night Thoughts, first and 
second, with the First Satire (by Young,) Pastoral Bal- 
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lads (by Shenstone,) Phoebe (by Dr. Byrom,) Song by 
Rowe, Essay on Poetry (by the Duke of Buckingham,) 
Cadenus and Vanessa, and Alma, or the Progress of the 
Mind. 

Two hundred pounds were said to be the price of this 
compilation, and the use of his name in the title-page, to 
Griffin, the publisher—an exaggeration which, though 
not circulated by himself, he took no pains, as in other 
instances of reputed large sums, to contradict. A more 
moderate estimate makes it fifty pounds; for, excepting 
a preface and a few remarks prefixed to each piece, the 
remainder became an exercise of critical taste, which, no 
doubt, like other qualities of authorship, deserves its 
reward. When the magnitude of the sum was men- 
tioned, his usual reply in substance was: « Why, sir, it 
may seem large; but. then a man may be many years 
working in obscurity, before his taste and reputation are 
fixed, or estimated, and then he is, as in other profes- 
sions, only paid for his previous labours.” 

Shortly before this, he had been occupied on another 
compilation of a graver and more useful description, in- 
tended, however, for the same class of readers. From 
poetry to matter of fact, the transition, as appears by the 
following acknowledgment, was sufficiently rapid : 


“ Received, from Mr. Newbery, five guineas, for writ- 
ing a short English Grammar. 
“Oxiver GoLpsMITH. 
«“ December 28, 1766.” 


Another memorandum, soon afterward, in the same 
papers, exhibits him as borrower of a small sum. 


«Doctor Goldsmith, Dr. 
«To Cash lent, January 6, 1767, . £1 1 0” 


A third account of the same publisher, at this time, 
is the restatement of a few of the sums paid. for works 
already mentioned, with an intimation not seemingly 
verified by subsequent papers, that a settlement had taken 
place shortly before. 


“J,N. 
To Dr. Goldsmith. 
Writing Natural Philosophy, - - £63 0 0 
The Traveller, . - - 21 0 0 
The Translation of Philosophy - - 20 0 0 
Correcting 4 vols. Brookes’s, - . 21 0 0 
Preface to the History of the World, - 3 3 0 
Preface to Wiseman’s Grammar, - 2 2 0 


The last settlement was the 11th of October, 1766. 


Query— Whether the money had at the Society 
was . . . £4 4 0 
Paid for Copy of the Essays, - £10 10 0” 


In April, 1767, came out from Newbery, and passed to a 
second edition, “A Voyage round the World in his Ma- 
jesty’s Ship the Dolphin, commanded by the Hon. Com- 
modore Byron.” In this, Goldsmith was supposed (by 
Mr. English) to have had a share, either by revising, or 
putting it into some degree of shape for the literary mar- 
ket, from blotted loose sheets having been seen in his 
rooms: but, perusal of the work renders this improbable, 
as the style and descriptions bear no traces of his skill. 
The name of the author, though said to be an officer of 
the ship, was suppressed—and an exaggerated account 
of the size of the people of Patagonia occasioning some 
ridicule in the newspapers, and ultimately a denial from 
the officers that it came from any of their number, the 
publisher replied in a long advertisement, reasserting his 
original statement. Goldsmith, though he may have 
contributed little, if any, assistance to the writer, at least 
knew him, as appears by a passage in Animated Nature, 
when speaking of the various races of men. 

«“ The last voyager we have had, that has seen this 
enormous race, is Commodore Byron. I have talked 
with the person who first gave the relation of that voy- 
age, and who was ‘carpenter of the commodore’s ship: 

_he was a sensible, understanding man, and I believe ex- 
tremely faithful. By him, therefore, I was assured, in 
the most solemn manner, of the truth of his relation ; 
and this account has since been confirmed by one or two 
publications—in all of which, the particulars are pretty 
nearly the same.””* 

His name being now considered, among booksellers, a 
kind of passport to public favour, was at this time used 





* Animated Nature, vol. ii. p. 261. Svo. Lond. 1774. 


to aid the sale of a re-issue of Blainville’s Travels, which 
drew forth a variety of remarks in the daily journals,* 
. where, however, an error which he fell into, was treated 
with consideration. It appeared they had been published 
several years before, without success—and the proprie- 
tors, desirous of trying the public taste again, in the form 
of weekly numbers, attached a recommendation by Gold- 
smith, to the advertisements, seeming to speak of it as 
coming out then for the first time. Of the artifice used, 
it appears he was ignorant. His reply, frankly acknow- 
ledging the mistake, appears in the letter given in a pre- 
ceding page, vindicating the originality of Edwin and 
Angelina. 

The interview, in the early part of this year, of Dr. 
Johnson with the king, in the library of Buckingham 
house, occasioned much conversation in literary circles; 
and when Johnson was solicited to repeat the particulars 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, Goldsmith, we are told, was 
observed to be silent and inattentive. 

Boswell attributes this, in his usual way, to envy and 
chagrin at the honour conferred on a brother author— 
but adds, in something of a better spirit, « At length the 
frankness and simplicity of his natural character prevailed. 
-He sprung from the sofa, advanced to Johnson, and in a 
kind of flutter from imagining himself in the situation 
which he had just been hearing described, exclaimed— 
‘Well, you acquitted yourself in this conversation bet- 
ter than I should have done; for I should have bowed 
and stammered through the whole of it.’ ” 

This very natural and true picture of his diffidence, to 
which there are several allusions in his writings, was 
nevertheless conjoined with perfect consciousness of de- 
sert. Modesty, and justifiable pride, are not always so 
widely separated as they seem: both may be tenants of 
the same breast. The contrast of his own situation— 
poor, and, as he considered, neglected, und with that of 
his friend, enjoying not only the bounty, but the con- 
versation of his sovereign—may have given birth tea 
momentary feeling of dissatisfaction, just as Johnson is 
supposed to have felt, although disclaiming the feeling, 
in a Latin sentence, on first viewing Burke’s handsome 
residence, at Baconsfield, “ Non equidem invideo ; miror 
magis.” It would be harsh to designate the emotions of 
either, on the success of their friends, by the term envy. 
The reason assigned by Goldsmith for his apparent inat- 
tention—that he feared Johnson had relinquished the 
design of furnishing a prologue to his play—may have 
been true: it is certain he had made a request some time 
before, and while in expectation of a favour from him, 
was not likely to evince in his presence, discourtesy or 
envy. 

That his fits of abstraction were neither unusual nor 
slight, we have ample evidence. The following remark- 
able instance, which occurred some time afterward, was 
related to Dr. Percy, with some humour, by the Duchess 
of Northumberland. 

During one of the annual excursions of this noble 





* Besides other letters, the following appeared in the 
St. James’s Chronicle, May 12—14, 1767: 

“ Sir—In this age of literary curiosity, not content 
with the real merit of authors, living or dead, or with 
such compilations as they can pass upon the eager pub- 
lic even without any author’s name at all, our publishers 
have recourse to a new artifice—borrowing the recom- 
mendation of some person eminent in the republic of 
letters, after first imposing on him. 

“This must be the case with regard to the new edition 
of Blainville’s Travels, now publishing in weekly num- 
bers: Dr. Goldsmith is made to say, in recommendation 
of it—‘I am told, they are now first translated from the 
author’s MS. in the French language, which has never 
yet been published.’ Allow me, by your means, to in- 
form the doctor, that I have read a printed translation of 
them, in three volumes quarto, made about that time ; 
and that the truth is, the republishers have now first 
drawn out of an old warehouse, a number of copies 
thrust there for want of a quick sale. I mean not to 
disparage Mr. Blainville’s work ; but hope you will join 
with me in this sacrifice to truth—as I have teo much 
respect for Dr. Goldsmith to suffer him to authorise so 
pitiful an artifice. Fam, sir, yours, &c. 

«“D. H.” 
Another correspondent, a Mr. Turnbull, likewise 
writes on the subject of the error committed by the “ in- 
genious Dr. Goldsmith.” . 








family to Bath, they occupied a house on one of the 
parades, next door to Lord Clare, with whom Goldsmith 
was on a visit. Whilst preparing, one morning, to sit 
down to breakfast, the duke and duchess were surprised 
by the entrance of the poet, who was well known to both, 
into.the dining-room, when he flung himself on a sofa, 
in a manner the most unconcerned. Suspecting some 
mistake, though too well bred to hint at the visit being 
unexpected, they entered into conversation on the topics 
of the place, desirous of displaying as little embarrass. 
ment as their visiter, until breakfast being served up, they 
requested him to stay and partake of it.. The invitation 
dissipated his revery. He declared, he thought he had 
been in the house of his friend Lord Nugent, and, in 
much confusion, hastily withdrew; but not until they 
had good-naturedly exacted a promise that he should give 
them his company to dinner. 

He had been now resident for a considerable time in 
the Temple, a favourite abode then, as it appears, of 
several men of letters—among whom were Francis, the 
translator of Horace, Fawkes, already mentioned, Bick- 
erstaffe, Kelly, Woty, Elphinston (author of a forgotten 
poem on education,) and Dr. Arne, who, by his profi- 
ciency in a sister art, and as author of a drama, “ The 
Guardian Outwitted,” claimed affinity with poets. The 
first apartments of Goldsmith were on the library stair. 
case, now pulled down, and on the site of which stands 
No. 2, Garden court—being then an inmate with the butler 
of the society, named Jeffs, Afterwards, he removed to 
the King’s Bench walk. No record of his occupation in 
either place exists in the books of the society, and the 
rooms, therefore, were doubtless rented from a private 
owner. 

Here he was visited by Dr. Johnson, who, prying 
around the room with that earnestness characteristic of 
near-sighted persons, Goldsmith’s pride took the alarm, 
suspecting the motive to be to observe whatever was de- 
fective in elegance or in comfort, and he immediately 
said, “I shall soon be in betger chambers than these.” 
The moralist gently rebuked this ambition, by paying 
him a most flattering compliment, implying that a man 
of his reputation need care little for external distictions. 
“ Nay, sir, never mind that ; ‘ Wil te quesiveris extra.” 
Such was the conviction and practice of Johnson him- 
self: for Miss Reynolds tells us, though perhaps with 
some little exaggeration, that previous to the grant of 
his pension, he was liable to be mistaken, in dress at 
least, for a beggarman. 

The final remove of Goldsmith took place not long 
afterward, to the second floor, not the first, as Bishop 
Percy erroneously states, of No. 2, Brick court. His 
rooms were on the right hand, ascending the staircase— 
consisting of three. apartments, sufficiently airy and 
pleasant—where the views towards the gardens supplied 
him with an observation, given in Animated Nature, re- 
specting the natural history of rooks: “I have often 
amused myself with observing their plan of policy, from 
my window in the Temple, that looks upon a grove, 
where they have made a colony in the midst of the city. 
At the commencement of spring, the rookery, which, 
during the continuance of winter, seemed to have been 
deserted, or only guarded by about five or six, like old 
soldiers in a garrison, now begins to be once more fre- 
quented ; and in a short time, all the bustle and hurry of 
business will be fairly commenced.” 

These chambers were likewise private property ; and 
his name therefore appears no where as tenant to the 
members of this inn or court. By means of advances 
from booksellers and from private friends, he furnished 
them in an expensive manner—to the amount, it is said, 
though this no doubt included either the purchase or a 
lease of the rooms, of four hundred pounds—an impru- 
dence which, added to an increasing turn for expense, 
involved him in difficulties he never surmounted, and is 
said to have embittered the last hours of his life. About 
twenty years after his death, they became the scene of a 
tragical adventure, by a Miss Broderick shooting a Mr. 
Eddington, with whom she had formerly lived, and who 
took this desperate means of punishing his desertion. 
Among the friends who assisted him with the loan of 
money, was Mr. Edmund Bott, a barrister, author of a 
work on the Poor Laws—said to be revised in its style 
and arrangement by Goldsmith, and afterwards edited, 
with additions, by the venerable Chairman of the Mid- 
dlesex Quarter Sesisons, who had also some slight know- 
ledge of the poet. Mr. Bott lived in the opposite rooms 
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on the same floor, enjoyed much of -his regard, was a 
frequent companion in amusement, and, at the death of 
the latter, became, as his chief creditor, the possessor of 
his papers. Below Goldsmith, on the first floor, and 
where some of his works are said to have been written, 
He was succeeded by Mr. 
Children, father of the present Secretary of the Royal 
Society, who occasionally amused his friends with details 
of the visiters and parties, sometimes neither very early 
nor regular, of the sociable poet. 

One of the persons resident in the Temple, admitted 
to considerable intimacy with him, was Mr. William 
Cooke, a barrister, known as the writer of a work on 
dramatic genius, and of a poem, from the title of which 
he was frequently termed «Conversation Cooke.” He 
had arrived, about this time, from Ireland, to pass the 
customary term in an Inn of Court in London, recom- 
mended to Goldsmith by his old friend Dr. Sleigh, of 
Cork. He was fond of the theatre—social in his habits ; 
and settling in the English metropolis, became known 
among its clubs and societies, as more devoted to letters 
than to law. He related many amusing anecdotes of the 
poet, from personal knowledge, sufficiently marking his 
simplicity and general benevolence of conduct. 

To this gentleman, while yet but a stranger in town, 
and his supplies occasionally short, Goldsmith had more 
than once offered the use of his purse, which Cooke at 
length accepted, the temptation of an evening at Mary- 
lebone, or Ranelagh Gardens, with several companions, 
being irresistible ; although at the momnent destitute of 
necessary funds for the occasion. On applying to the 
poet, however, he was told very seriously, and no doubt 
truly, that he had not a. guinea in his possession. This 
being considered an evasion, something like a reproach 
escaped the applicant, that he regretted having made such 
a request, where, notwithstanding voluntary offers of 
assistance, there existed so little disposition to afford it. 
Nettled by the remark, Goldsmith, as evidence of his de- 
sire to oblige, borrowed the money. In the mean time, 
Cooke, provided from another quarter, had locked his 
chambers, and proceeded to his amusement, but return- 
ing at an early hour in the morning, found a difficulty 
in opening the door, which, on examination, proved to 
arise from the sum he had requested, in silver, being 
wrapped in paper, and thrust underneath. On being 
thanked for this proof of sincerity on the following day, 
but told that the money might as readily have fallen into 
strange hands as of him for whom it was meant, he 
characteristically replied, “In truth, my dear fellow, I 
did not think of that.” 

This story was corroborated to the writer by the late 
Richard Sharpe, Esq., to whom Mr. Cooke told it more 
than once. 

On another occasion, entering a coffee-house near 
Temple Bar, hungry and fatigued from a journey, and 
ordering supper, it was no sooner brought in than, by a 

jocular scheme, promptly but quietly devised by several 
of his acquaintance present, such significant looks and 
gestures were displayed as to lead to the belief that 
something was wrong; and, on pressing for an explana- 
tion, the dish was pronounced to have an unsavoury 
odour, and unfit to be eaten. Thrown off his guard by 
the seeming gravity. of the decision, it was sent away ; 
while a hint to the waiter from the party practising the 
jest, silenced his replies to the reproaches of the disap- 
pointed guest, who, by several other tricks dexterously 
played off, was compelled to wait to a late hour for his 
Tepast. 

To these may be added another of later date, known 
also to a cotemporary still living, who was then an oc- 
casional visiter at the house where it occurred. 

The poet belonged to a card club that assembled at 
the Devil tavern, near Temple Bar, and, having dined 
on the day of its meeting with Davies, the bookseller, 
in Covent Garden, took a hackney coach te his evening 
destination, paying the driver by mistake with a guinea, 
instead of a shilling. Discovering the blunder when in 
the room, he mentioned it to those present with the re- 
mark, that, as there was little honesty among such per- 
sons, he had no expectation of recovering it. On the 
next evening of meeting, while full of good humour and 
hilarity, he was summoned by a message down stairs, 
when a person, seemingly a coachman, after a plausible 
excuse for not discovering and rectifying the error at the 
moment, begged to return the guinea, which, no doubt, 
had been unintentionally given him the preceding week. 








The doctor, delighted with the occurrence, returned to 
the company, extolling such an unusual instance of ho- 
nesty, and proposing some token of reward; “ for in 
truth,” he added, “the honest man deserves it.” A 
small sum was raised, with which he returned to the 
coachman, and dismissed him. But. some one desiring 
to see the returned guinea, it was discovered, as may be 
anticipated, to be a counterfeit, when an explosion of 
mirth succeeded, which so disconcerted him that an 
early opportunity was taken of quitting the house. It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that the scene was got up in 
the spirit of tavern waggery, a man being employed by 
the company to personate the coachman. 

The same good nature, unwilling to return a negative 
to any request, and even his professional character of 
author, though so rarely the owner of wealth, subjected 
him to deceptions of a graver kind, from persons pro- 
fessing the cultivation of letters. 

Among these was a foreigner, at this time in London, 
countenanced by the Bavarian ambassador and others, 
under the name of Colonel Chevalier de Champigny, 
soliciting subscriptions for a history of England in 
French, partly translated and partly original, to be com- 
prised in fifteen volumes, at the price of seven guineas 
and a half, to be paid in advance. The roll of names in 
his subscription list, which was frequently advertised in 
1766, comprised crowned heads, ambassadors, and many 
other persons of rank, Among these Goldsmith was 
solicited to be one; the honour of participating in the 
patronage bestowed by such persons was not to be re- 
sisted; and although long familiar with the tricks of 
adventurers in subscriptions, he paid the whole of the 
money at a time when, perhaps, he had not another 
guinea at his disposal. 

Another claim upon his scanty resources occurred, 
some time afterward, by the arrival in London of his 
nephew, Mr. William Hodson, the son of his elder sis- 
ter, whese spirit displayed something of the eccentricity 
of the family. 

He was educated by his uncle, the Rev. Henry Gold- 
smith, and entered Trinity College, Dublin, in February, 
1762. Participating in some irregularities here towards 
the conclusion of his term, and unwilling to encounter 
parental reproach, or as some relatives assert, desirous, 
like his uncle Oliver, of seeing the world, he set out, 
without intimating his design to any one, to pay him a 
visit in London, and for a time acted there as his amanu- 
ensis. Becoming tired of this occupation, he wished to 
go abroad, but the means were wanting; and, having no 
taste to follow the example of his uncle, by traveling 
the continent of Europe on foot, another project was 
adopted of securing a still wider sphere of observation, 
without the necessity of incurring expense. While in 
Dublin he had attended anatomical lectures, induced by 
curiosity or desire to follow the profession of physic, 
though the paternal estate was sufficient, in those days 
and on the borders of Connaught, to keep an Irish gen- 
tleman (and Irish gentlemen are said to have no taste 
for steady industry) from the exercise of professional 
occupation. The knowledge thus acquired was now 
turned to account ; he embarked in a medical capacity 
in an Indiaman, made a voyage to China, and, by his 
own account, was fortunate enough, while the ship re- 
mained in that country, to cure the child of an opulent 
Chinese of a dangerous complaint, for which, among 
other proofs of gratitude, he received a present of a small 
dinner service of porcelain, part of which was shown to 
the writer in the family of one of his descendants. A 
more curious circumstance, the truth of which is attested 
by his daughter and others, occurred on his return to 
London. Having formerly incurred pecuniary obliga- 
tion to one of his college friends, a Mr. Cowan, member 
of a respectable family in the county of Donegal, it was 
reclaimed on their meeting in England; but Hodson, 
being at the moment without money, offered in discharge 
of the debt a lottery ticket, which was accepted, To the 
surprise of both parties, and the mortification of the 
original holder, it turned up a prize of twenty thousand 
pounds. No portion of this large sum was, it is said, 
given him, neither did it materially benefit the receiver, 
who, having spent part of it in.a county election, lost 
his life afterwards by the upsetting of a boat on one of 
the lakes in Ireland, 

It is believed he made a second if not a third voyage 
to India, being for a few years found occasionally resi- 
dent in London, where probably he practised profes- 





sionally, as Mr. Cradock states, in his memoirs, that 
Oliver some time before his death had a nephew, an 
apothecary, residing in Newman street. This seems so 
far correct, that, in the tailor’s account book for 1770 
and 1772, more than fifty pounds, charged to Mr. Hod- 
son, “of No. 41, Newman street,” were afterwards put 
down to the account of his uncle, who, by the same 
memorandum, seems to have made himself accountable 
for apparel supplied to others. Succeeding some years 
afterwards to the paternal estate, he led the life of a 
country gentleman, his medical skill being frequently 
called into gratuitous exercise by the neighbouring pea- 
santry ; occasionally for health or amusement he made 
excursions to Portugul ; was twice married; first to Miss 
Longworth, of Creggan, in Westmeath, by whom he 
left issue three sons and two daughters; and again to 
Miss Isdell, a distant relative, by whom he had two 
daughters. 

Mr. Hodson received credit for the possession of 
talents, and appears to have exercised them occasionally 
in poetry. 


—>— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Negotiation with Garrick—Historical writing—Mr. Roach— 
Good-natured man—Hugh Kelly—Country excursions—Dr. 
Glover. 


In the spring of 1767, his play, to the completion of 
which some anxious months had been devoted, was 
finished ; but the greater difficulty remained to introduce 
it to the stage. 

There are, perhaps, few writers of lively imagination 
and versatile powers who have not, at some period of 
their lives, wished to write for the theatre, influenced by 
the variety of excitements which commonly attend its 
representations. A successful dramatist, if shorn of 
some former honours in our own days, still occupies a 
large space in the public eye, his reputation spreads 
more rapidly than that of any other writer, and his 
name, which is frequently bandied with a familiarity im- 
plying regard, forms a passport to the favour of that 
large class of society who, in a great metropolis, find in 
the amusements of the theatre relaxation from the cares 
of life. He identifies himself not merely with the lite- 
rature, but with the enjoyments of the people; with one 
of the most social, and certainly not least intellectual, 
of their recreations. Like the orator, he has the gratifi- 
cation of witnessing his own triumphs; of seeing, in 
the plaudits, tears, or smiles, of delighted spectators, the 
strongest testimony to his own powers. ‘he author of 
a good book hears of his success, but the writer of a 
good play may night after night witness it. 

On the other hand, the discouragements are of a se- 
rious description ; so great as to cause wonder how such 
as possess reputation in another department of writing, 
can commit it to the caprice of managers, actors, and 
audiences ; and the.risks they must necessarily run have 
kept many proud or sensitive minds, not otherwise in- 
disposed to dramatic composition, from trusting their 
labours to the stage. The composition of a good play, 
we know, is no ordinary effort of mind; its requisites 
of plot, incident, character, and dialogue, their combina- 
tions and developments, so as to produce an agreeable 
whole, require genius of a high and varied order, When 
the piece is completed, interest is commonly necessary 
to secure its representation. Friends for this purpose 
are to be sought, especially by such as are peor and un- 
known. The private judgment of the manager may be 
unfavourable, or the actors dissatisfied with their parts ; 
alterations are suggested, in order to satisfy caprice or 
unreasonable pretension, which sometimes have the 
effect either of obscuring the author’s original design, 
or impairing his sense. The delay of months or seasons 
in bringing it forward, even when all other obstacles are 
surmounted ; the annoyance of being brought forward 
at a late or unfavourable period of the season; the 
chance of being finally rejected by the audience, often 
as capricious and uncertain as either manager or per- 
formers, but from whom there lies no appeal ; the con- 
sequent extinction of all hopes of fame or profit, the 
annoyance of having taxed his ingenuity in vain, and 
the mortification, if not ridicule, consequent upon ill 
success—these form very solid reasons for men of high 
reach of mind frequently declining to write for the 
stage. 
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All these obstacles were very well known to Gold- 
smith; but some he fancied might be obviated by his 
reputation, and others by personal knowledge of theatri- 
cal persons. It serves to heighten our dislike to embark 
labour and genius in such a calling, to know that, how- 
ever popular as a poet, though familiar with the tastes 
of the town, and well acquainted with the manager of 
at least one of the theatres, besides being introduced by 
friends of influence and celebrity to another, he was 
fated to experience them all. 

His first interview with Garrick, some years before, 

led, as may be supposed, to no further intercourse, but 
his interests rendering such an acquaintance now de- 
sirable, Sir Joshua Reynolds, by a letter still in exist- 
ence, appears to have brought them together. Gold- 
smith wished to have the manager’s opinion of his play ; 
the latter at the first glance is said to have approved it, 
but, in his usual manner, took care not to express him- 
self so frankly as to be unable to retreat from any rash 
inferences of the author of receiving it for representa- 
tion. This habitual indecision gave rise to frequent 
charges against him of insincerity by the dramatists of 
‘the day ; Murphy and Bickerstafle were sometimes loud 
in his condemnation ; and Goldsmith heard enough to 
believe that less was to be expected from the civilities of 
the manager, than from what he believed his own repu- 
tation, and the influence of literary friends. From the 
first, therefore, without wholly disregarding Drury Lane, 
it is certain he contemplated Covent Garden theatre as 
more likely to prove favourable to his views. 

That no reasonable precaution should be neglected in 
case of being refused at one house, it was however sub- 
mitted to Garrick in form for his stage, and the result 
turned out as had been anticipated. He at first hesitated 
to give so decided an opinion to the author as to his 
friends, for Reynolds and Johnson were soon told it 
would not succeed in representation. In one of the in- 
terviews succeeding this communication of his senti- 
ments, Garrick, after some discussion, finally offered to 
submit the piece to Mr. Whitehead, which Goldsmith 
thought proper to decline, believing that its condemna- 
tion was already resolved upon in that quarter ; another 
person of no critical or dramatic note was then named, 
at which the poet exhibited some warmth, influenced by 
an impression that the friends of the manager had been 
canvassed for unfavourable opinions of his play. In 
this temper they parted, when in a few weeks Garrick, 
who had proceeded to his native city, received the fol- 
lowing letter, which makes the withdrawal of the piece 
rather the act of the author than direct rejection on his 
part. Traces‘of wounded feeling are obvious in the dis- 
appointed author; but we must fairly attribute them as 
much to the vexations occasioned by pecuniary embar- 
rassment as to the offended pride of authorship; for, by 
several notes written about this time, which have been 
seen by the writer, he was urgently in want of money. 
The conviction, therefore, that at least one channel of 
probable relief was closed against him, sufficiently ex- 
plains his dissatisfaction. 


“ London, July 20, 1767. 


“ Sir,—A few days ago Mr. Beard renewed his claim 
to the piece which I had written for his stage, and had, 
as a friend, submitted to your perusal. As I found you 
had very great difficulties about that piece, I complied 
with his desire, thinking it wrong to take up the atten- 
tion of my friends with such petty concerns as mine, or 
to load your good nature by a -compliance rather with 
their requests than my merits. I am extremely sorry 
that you should think me warm at our last meeting ; 
your judgmenit certainly ought to be free, especially in a 
matter which must, in some measure, concern your own 
credit and interest. I assure vou, sir, I have no disposi- 
tion to differ with you on this or any other account, but 
am, with an high opinion of your abilities, and with a 
very real esteem, sir, 

«Your most obedient humble servant, 
“ Orrver GoxpsmrrTs.” 
*To David Garrick, Esq., at Litchfield.” 


To this the following reply was promptly returned :— 


“ Litchfield, July 25, 1'767. 
“ Sir,—I was at Birmingham when your letter came 
to this place, or I should have answered and thanked 
you for it immediately. I was indeed much hurt that 


friendly attention to your play for the remains of a for- 
mer misunderstanding, which I had as much forgot as if 
it never had existed. What I said to you at my own 
house I now repeat, that I felt more pain in giving my 
sentiments than you possibly would in receiving them. 
It has been the business, and ever will be, of my life, to 
live on the best terms with men of genius, and I know 
that Dr. Goldsmith will have no reason to change his 
previous friendly disposition towards me, as I shall be 
glad of every future opportunity to convince him how 
much I am ; 
«© His obedient servant and well-wisher, 
“D. Garrick.” 


The play was therefore withdrawn, to try its fortune 
at Covent Garden. 

A memorandum of Newbery, about this time, points 
to compilations in which Goldsmith appears to have 
been engaged, though after diligent search no trace of 
these works, or more certain information on the matter, 
has been gained. By this, it appears that the promissory 
note of 1763 remained still unpaid. 


“ 1764, Oct. 29. 
Lr. Goldsmith on account of 
English Lives - £8 8 0 
Taylor’s Works - 012 0 
1765. Sept. 12th. For half the copy of Essays 10 10 0 
1767. July 13th. For British Empire - - 10 0 0 
Promissory note, Oct. 11th, 1763. 48 1 6 
Ditto July 7th, 1767 - - 10 0 O 
£87...11...6” 


Part of the summer (1767) he resided at Islington, 
occupying apartments, as traditionary accounts state, in 
the old turret of Canonbury house, in which it appears 
several Jiterary men, publishers and printers, his friend 
Newbery for one, had at various times fixed their abode. 
Here he had as visiters, or resident acquaintance, besides 
others whose names are forgotten, the Rev. Mr. Rider, 
the Rev. Mr. Sellon, known for eccentricity and absence 
of mind, and who in consequence became the subject of 
many jocular tricks, Beaufort, editor of the Town and 
Country Magazine, Woty, Huddleston Wynne, Mr. 
Robinson, the publisher, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Baker, printers. The Crown. tavern, in the lower 
road, formed the scene of many of their social dinners, 
and Goldsmith, according to accounts furnished by sur- 
viving relatives of some of these parties, was not the 
least convivial. 

It was stated by Isaac Reed, and by Seward, the friend 
of Johnson and the Thrales, and author of some vo- 
lumes of anecdotes, that in this year he attempted to 
secure some more certain provision than literature afford- 
ed, by becoming a candidate for the Gresham lectureship 
on civil law, vacant by the death of Mr. William Mace. 
No trace of his application with this view is extant, as 
appears by reference to the proper authority. He found, 
perhaps, on enquiry, as in the case of the secretaryship 
to the Society of Arts, that private influence, which com- 
monly determines such appointments, rendered the 
chance of success small, and therefore decided him not 
to risk a repulse by the ballot. Genius is too often but 
a secondary recommendation to fill such situations in 
England ; interest is commonly the first ; and, by some 
unhappy mischance, we rarely find genius and interest 
in conjunction. 

Such hours as he deemed unfavourable to composi- 
tion in works of genius, were occupied by productions 
of less original character, the materials for which were 
at hand, and required only his taste, to string skilfully 
together. He had thus, as constant labour was neces- 
sary, at least the pleasure of variety. History at this 
period fixed his attention, more no doubt as a source of 
profit: than of fame. The subject is indeed one which, 
whenever treated by a writer of talent, may earn both, 
as he saw in the instances of Hume, Robertson, and 
Smollett ; and, having already, in the Letters of a No- 
bleman to his Son, tried his hand with success, he was led 
to think there was still room for another labourer in the 
same field. No rivalry-was intended by what he had 
undertaken, as his plan differed materially from theirs. 

He appears to have thought that history, asit is usually 
treated, tells more than it is necessary to tell, and much 
more than is true. Sir Robert Walpole, and Dr. John- 








your warmth at our last meeting mistook my sincere and 


son, the one a practical statesman, and the other an 


acute and profuund philosopher, were of the same 
opinion. Yet, on all questions connected with the con. 
duct of preceding ages and individuals, we lean to the 
desire of fulness of information as the great source of 
wisdom to ourselves; and, indeed, in every great emer. 
gency, connected with the political or social condition of 
men, the only safe guide to follow. We feel not only 
that nothing should be concealed on such an occasion, 
but that nothing should be left untold that can lead to 
the knowledge of truth; we are not afraid so much of 
tediousness as uncertainty ; not of the accumulation of 
evidence, but of its scantiness. We can frequently spare 
speculations concerning motives, conceiving we may be. 
lieve them or not, as we think proper, and knowing that 
at best they are matters of opinion ; but we cannot sub. 
mit to be deprived of the knowledge of even minute 
facts. On the number and importance of these chiefly 
depend our deductions ; and many such must be omitted 
in short and unskilful histories. From this cause we 
are disposed rather to have our patience taxed with de. 
tails than run the risk of being left unacquainted with 
circumstances, sometimes apparently trifling, which 
serve to throw light upon the springs of human con- 
duct. 

Readers of a different description, however, require 
likewise to have their tastes consulted ; and for these he 
began about this time, by an agreement with Thomas 
Davies, the bookseller so often mentioned by Boswell, 
and afterwards the biographer of Garrick, to write the 
Roman History. It was to be completed within two 
years, or less if it could be accomplished, and the sum 
to be paid was 250 guineas. 

Early in the month of January, 1768, a Mr. Roach, 
one of his countrymen, who died in London about 1795, 
dined with him at his chambers in the Temple,—intro- 
duced by letters from Ireland. Several particulars of 
this interview he afterwards, by the aid of a good me- 
mory, repeated with much interest to his friends; but, 
being a commercial not a literary man, not with that 
fulness which they, or he himself, as he said, could have 
wished. From one of the persons thus favoured, who 
heard him describe this evening, on more than one occa- 
sion, a brief abstract of the chief topics of conversation 
has been gleaned. 

Two other persons beside the host and this gentle- 
man, formed the party ; one a Mr. Higgins, unconnected 
with literature, the other, whose name was forgotten, an 
author, though of ne note. The dinner was of an ex- 
pensive description. During a portion of the evening, 


‘the conversation turned upon literary topics, and the 


visiter remembered a very animated comparison drawn 
by the poet, between Shakspeare and Milton, censuring 
the latter most sharply for all his writings, except his 
poetry. Otway, he considered the greatest dramatic 
genius which England had produced after Shakspeare. 
Farquhar, he said, was truer to nature, and possessed the 
spirit of genuine comedy in a superior degree to any 
other modern writer; because people were rarely s0 
witty in their dialogue as Congreve makes them, whereas, 
they frequently displayed that life, spirit, and vivacity, 
which is so conspicuous in Farquhar, though unbappily 
he was often coarse and licentious, as much from the 
taste of the age as probably from being less accustomed 
to good society than his cotemporaries. Several other 
popular writers passed under review, the particulars of 
which are forgotten. Thomson’s poctry he approved; 
there were many natural pictures and descriptions in it, 
but involved in an unnecessary parade of words. To 
Shenstone, Mason, Gray, and other modern writers, he 
gave a very qualified degree of admiration. 

Having indulged in this strain for some time, he at 
length, as if recollecting himself, burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter, and addressing the literary gentlemen present said— 
« And what do you think of our friend Boswell having 
the courage to venture upon poetry? Nay here are 
the lines;” and a newspaper was produced from which 
he recited several verses with a mock solemnity of man- 
ner productive of no little amusement to his auditors, 
adding a running commentary as he proceeded couched 
in a ludicrous or satirical strain. Mr. Roach remem- 
bered that the piece began with “ Scotland!” « Ay, ay,” 
said he, “Scotland is ever the burden of a Scotsman’s 
song.” “ Why,” he resumed, “how simple the man 
must be to write such lines, and call them poetry! And 
then to advertise them in the newspapers as his own by 
a formal letter to the printer! What were his friends 
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————— 
about to let him expose himself?” Here he read the 
jetter, anid, after some humorous animadversions, remarked 
that Dr. Johnson would be “ either very angry or very 
witty with Boswell’s verses.” The evening, which had 
passed very pleasantly, terminated by the party adjourn- 
ing to the theatre. 

The lines so fruitful of mirth to Goldsmith, of which 
the name could not be remembered by the relater of the 
anecdote, have since been discovered by the writer in a 
newspaper of the day; and with the introductory letter 
are subjoined for the information of the reader.* It is a 
prologue on the opening of the Edinburgh Theatre. 
Johnson, as Boswell remembered, had acquired great 
reputation by a similar composition for Drury Lane, and 
there was something of characteristic presumption, or 
love of imitation, in attempting to follow in the track of 
his great master; he mistook his powers indeed in ven- 
turing on verse. Whether Johnson ridiculed the lines 
does not appear, but Boswell seems to have been willing 
to forget them. What he would have submitted to from 
him, would have been resented coming from Goldsmith ; 
and the opinion of his verses by the latter, prone at all 
times to speak his sentiments freely, probably reached 
his ears and had its effect in producing distaste toward 
the critic. 

Dissensions arising among the proprietors of Covent 
Garden theatre which produced harassing appeals to 
courts of law, retarded the appearance of his comedy 
more than two months beyond the period originally in- 
tended, namely November, 1767; and at one time, by 
the account of the author, almost made it the innocent 
victim of their squabbles by threatening postponement 
till the following season. These quarrels being at length 
appeased for a time, the “ Good-natured Man” was pro- 
duced on Friday the 29th January, 1768. A few pre- 
liminary though modest announcements, then customary 
in the newspapers, hinted the fact to the friends of the 
writer in the following terms :—*“ Those ladies and gen- 





* (Public Advertiser, Jan. 12, 1768.) 
“ To the Printer. 


“Sir,—I observed in your paper lately a very incor- 
rect copy of the Prologue which was spoken at the 
opening of our Theatre Royal. As I know you are al- 
ways ready to oblige your old correspondents, I doubt 
not but you will do me the favour to insert a genuine 
copy. I am, sir, 

«“ Your humble servant, 
“J. B.” 


“Prologue, at the opening of the Theatre Royal in 
Edinburgh, written by James Boswell, Esq. Spoken 
by Mr. Ross. 


“ Scotland, for learning and for arms renown’d 
In ancient annals, is with lustre crown’d ; 
And still she shares whate’er the world can yield 
Of letter’d fame, or glory in the field ; 
In every distant clime Great Britain knows, 
The Thistle springs promiscuous with the Rose. 
“ While in all points with other lands she vied, 
The stage alone to Scotland was denied ; 
Mistaken zeal, in times of darkness bred, 
O’er the best minds its gloomy vapour spread ; 
Taste and Religion were supposed at strife, 
And ’twas a sin—to view this glass of life! 
When the muse ventured the ungracious task, 
To play elusive with unlicensed mask, 
Mirth was restrain’d by statutory awe, 
And tragic genius fear’d the scourge of law, 
Illustrious heroes arrant vagrants seem’d, 
And gentlest nymphs were sturdy beggars deem’d, 
“ This night, loved George’s free enlighten’d age 
Bids royal favour shield the Scotish stage, 
His royal favour every bosom cheers, 
The Drama now with dignity appears, 
Hard is my fate, if murmurings there be, 
Because the Favour is announced by me, 
“« Anxious, alarm’d, and awed by every frown, 
May I entreat the candour of the Town ? 
You see me here by no unworthy art; 
My ali I venture—where I’ve fix’d my heart. 
Fondly ambitious of an honest fame, 
_ My humble hopes your kind indulgence claim. 
I wish to hold no right but by your choice ; 
I'll risk my Patent on the Public Vocie.” 





tlemen who have taken places at the Theatre Royal in 
Covent Garden for the new comedy of The Good-natured 
Man, are desired to take notice, that it will be performed 
for the first time to-morrow evening.” 

-Dr.-Johnson, according to promise, furnished the Pro- 
logue, several of his acquaintance attended to give it 
their support, and the performers were not remiss in 
their exertions. The play, notwithstanding these aids, 
met with less warmth of applause than most of his 
friends anticipated; the taste of the town had become 
sentimental; and the scene of the bailiffs in the opening 
of the third act, appeared so broad in its humour as to 
keep the fate of the piece some time in suspense; nor 
was its safety fully assured till that scene in the fourth 
act, where Shuter in the character of Croaker read the 
supposed incendiary letter. 

On the second night of representation, Monday the 
first of Febuary, there being no intermediate perform- 
ance, this scene was retrenched ; other slight alterations 
made in the interval rendered the audience more favour- 
ably disposed, and by these means it ran ten nights in 
succession, the fifth being by command of their majesties. 
On the 20th March it was selected by Shuter for his 
benefit, when the author, grateful for the assistance ren- 
dered by the comedian, presented him with ten guineas, 
a not unfrequent instance of generosity when perhaps 
suffering from want of the sum he gave away. No 
sufficient hold on public favour had however been se- 
cured by the play to call for its farther repetition during 
the season, nor, though occasionally performed, has it 
ever been considered what is theatrically termed a stock 
piece; when repeated at intervals and for benefits, the 
scene of the bailiffs was successfully revived. The fasti- 
diousness of the audience on this point excites some 
surprise at the present day, when similar characters are 
introduced to the stage not only without objection as 
objects open to the comic muse, but with great effect : 
so dangerous is it sometimes, though so honourable, for 
genius to start into an untrodden track. 

The third, sixth, and ninth nights, according to the 
custom of the time, were advertised as appropriated to 
the author, a convenient hint to such as felt disposed to 
advance his interests by their attendance. The profits it 
is supposed did not exceed £350 or £400; a sum less 
than that assigned by rumour, though, comparing it with 
other receipts of the theatre about the same period, and 
the expenses, probably nearer the truth. 

Copyright however was then of considerable value to 
a dramatist; a good reception at the theatre promised 
corresponding advantages from the press, but at present 
this source of emolument is said to be unproductive. 
The play was published on the 5th February; on the 
following day a memorandum still in existence shows 
that, through the medium of a Mr. Geeve, he drew for 
£50 upon Griffin the publisher, whose advertisements 
implied considerable public attention to the piece; one 
of these exhibiting the rapidity of sale on such occasions 
may be transcribed. ‘“ The first large impression of the 
new comedy of the Good-natured Man, written by Dr. 
Goldsmith, being sold off on Saturday last (the 6th, the 
day after publication), a new edition will be published 
this afternoon, at three o’clock; when those ladies and 
gentlemen that were then disappointed of their books 
may be supplied by W. Griffin, in Catherine street in 
the Strand.” On the 22d of the same month a fourth 
edition appeared, as the advertisement states, “ By Mr. 
Goldsmith ;” it is therefore probable he profited to some 
amount through this channel. 

On the whole, therefore, if not received with all the 
ardour satisfactory to sanguine expectation, it could not 
be considered a failure, though such appears to have been 
the impression left on the mind of the author. His mor- 
tification on the first night of its appearance was not only 
extreme, but the efforts made to conceal his feelings be- 
fore others at the moment were scarcely less painful. 
All this he afterwards confessed with a candour exhibit- 
ing his characteristic want of reserve, while the little 
credit gained by the acknowledgment from at least one 
of his auditors, shows that in justice to ourselves such 
confessions should be rarely made. Dr. Johnson, who 
had been in his company the evening on which the play 
was performed, and witnessed his distress, heard the 
avowal of that distress with surprise at the chaplain’s 
table at St. James’s Palace, when both were dining with 
Dr. Percy, and censured it as silly, saying that “no 
man should be expected to sympathise with the sorrows 


of vanity,” a harsher remark than the matter deserved, 
Most dramatic writers would have felt as acutely as 
Goldsmith, though few might so unreservedly have 
avowed it; after all, however, there was something of 
moral courage in the disclosure; the matter was then 
over, and his reputation could withstand the acknow- 
ledgment of what, with an author, is scarcely a weakness. 

Returning home one day from dining at the chaplain’s 
table,” says Mrs. Piozzi who tells the story, “he (Johnson) 
told me that Dr. Goldsmith had given a very comical and 
unnecessarily exact recital there of his own feelings when 
his play was hissed ; telling the company how he went 
to the Literary Club at night” (it will be remembered 
that the representation took place on Friday,) “ and 
chatted gaily among his friends as if nothing had hap- 
pened amiss; that to impress still more forcibly with an 
idea of his magnanimity, he even sung. his favourite song 
about ‘an old woman tossed in a blanket seventeen 
times as high as the moon;’ but ‘all this while I was 
suffering horrid tortures,’ said he, ‘and verily believe 
that if I had put a bit into my mouth it would have 
strangled me on the spot, I was so excessively ill; but I 
made more noise than usual to cover all that; and so 
they never perceived my not eating, nor I believe at all 
imaged to themselves the anguish of my heart ; but when 
all were gone except Johnson, here I burst out a crying, 
and even swore that I would never write again.’ <All 
which, doctor,’ said Dr. Johnson, amazed at his odd 
frankness, ‘I thought had been a secret between you and 
me; and I am sure I would not have said any thing 
about it for the world.” 

The merit of this comedy, in the judgment of persons 
the most competent to form an opinion, is superior to its 
success at the moment, or since. But there seems to 
exist a law of the English stage, become from frequency 
almost irreversible, that what has once been rejected, or 
coolly received, is never again to be taken into public 
favour, though that decree, we are assured from the ma- 
terials that go to make up an audience, must often be 
the result of the caprice, or humour of the moment. 
There is however no appeal; critics may question the 
justice, but there is no disputing the tastes, of the mul- 
titude. And as a dramatic author writes for the express 
gratification of these tastes, if he fails, he can scarcely 
condemn, however he may lament the decision of his 
judges. 

Examined in the closet as a dramatic composition, it 
will not be found deficient in the usual sources of inte- 
rest, plot, business, humour, and character; the delinea- 
tion of the latter, he says in the preface, having been his 
principal aim. We have therefore three which scem in 
great measure new to the stage; Lofty, who promises 
favours to his friends from his alleged intimacy with the 
great of whom he knows nothing; Croaker, always an- 
ticipating evil from trifling occurrences, yet selfish and 
arbitrary, a character borrowed from that of Suspirius in 
the Rambler; and Honeywood, drawn in the extreme of 
inconsiderate and almost insipid good-nature, who is in- 
capable of giving a négative to an application from his 
friends, whether it be for his mistress or his money ; and 
in many of whose characteristics Goldsmith is supposed 
to have had his own peculiarities in view. Burke ap- 
plauded the play as one of the best of the time, and took 
some interest in its success. Dr. Johnson said that «The 
Good-natured Man” was the best comedy that had ap- 
peared since the “ Provoked Husband ;” while “ False 
Delicacy,” the rival and more successful performance at 
Drury Lane, he considered devoid of character. 

“False Delicacy,” so extolled at the moment, though 
long since forgotten by readers as well as play-goers, 
appeared at Drury Lane on the 23d of January, nearly 
a week before the play of Goldsmith at the other house. 
So great was the applause as to cause Garrick nearly to 
break through a regulation announced only that morning 
in the journals, that “the managers of Drury Lane 
theatre intend for the future not to run any new piece 
nine nights successively, but to perform other pieces oc- 
casionally that they may give a greater variety of enter- 
tainments to the public.” Whether doubts of success 
were implied by this announcement does not appear, but 
a reception so unequivocal decided him to run it eight 
nights in succession, thus keeping just within the line of 
his engagement, and he repeated it not unfrequently 
during the season. When published it had equal suc- 
cess, if we are to believe the following announcement. 
“The new comedy, called ‘False Delicacy,’ published 
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yesterday morning, was so rapidly bought, that the pro- 
prietors had sold the first impression of three thousand 
copies before two o’clock.” It passed to a fourth edition 
within two or three weeks, and ten thousand copies were 
sold in the season; a public breakfast was given to the 
author, at the Chapter Coffee-house; and a piece of 
plate, value twenty pounds, presented to him by the 
publishers. . 
Two comedies appearing nearly at the same moment 
at the two houses, of professedly opposite styles and 
merits, necessarily involved a kind of rivalry between the 
authors; and the continual discussions to which they 
gave rise when theatrical affairs were of general interest, 
their publication within three days of each other, their 
progress step by step through the press, a fourth edition 
of each being called for about the same time, produced at 
length something like jealousy. Rumour insinuated that 
the Good-natured Man had been seen by Kelly, while in 
the hands of Garrick or some of his friends; and that 
hints from its situations and sentiments had been taken 
to improve his own piece. For this charge there seems 
no foundation, excepting the slight coincidence of the 
offer of Miss Marchmont in False Delicacy to surrender 
her lover, be supposed similar to Honeywood’s design of 
surrendering his mistress. 
The report however increased the unpleasant feelings 
arising between the parties. Goldsmith was induced to 
speak freely of his opponent’s play, by the remarks and 
flattery of several-of the lower order of writers, who sur- 
rounded and preyed upon him; men who too often, when 
their own attacks fail upon a work of genius, take de- 
light in making greater wits assail each other. Kelly is 
said to have retaliated. When they met, however, on 
one occasion behind the scenes of Covent Garden, Gold- 
smith thought it necessary to congratulate him on the 
success of his play, to which the other, who was well aware 
of his opinion, replied with sufficient spirit and readiness 
—<«If I thought you sincere, Mr. Goldsmith, I should 
thank you.” Thenceforward their intercourse, which had 
assumed some degree of intimacy, ceased; it had com- 
menced at Newbery’s about 1765, and gave rise to a 
story, that Goldsmith once entertained the design of 
marrying the sister of Kelly’s wife, a rumour for which 
the late Mr. John Taylor, who knew her, informed the 
writer there was no foundation. After the quarrel, Kelly 
was commonly numbered among the anonymous assail- 
ants of the poet, of whom there were always many in 
the newspapers; an assertion never preved against him, 
and probably, from the emotion, much to his credit, 
evinced at the funeral of his dramatic opponent which 
he attended, untrue; yet even this tribute of tears, shed 
over the grave of a former friend, became a handle for 
abuse in some lines, of which the following are a suffi- 
cient specimen. 


«“ Hence K....y, who years without honour or shame, 
Had been sticking his odkin* in Oliver's fame, 

Who thought, like the Tartar, by this to inherit 

His genius, his learning, simplicity, spirit ; 

Now sets every feature to weep o’er his fate, 

And acts as a mourner to blubber in state,” &c. 


Hugh Kelly was one of those men of whom there are 
several in the history of letters, who, starting into life 
under serious disadvantages, found nothing in his pro- 
gress through it, but his own industry to help him on his 
way, and who, unable to attain a place in the first rank 
of genius, received little credit for the talents he really 
possessed, or the difficulties he overcame. Born in Ire- 
land, in an humble station of life, and apprenticed to a 
stay-maker, but feeling his mind superior to his occupa- 
tion, he transferred himself to London at the age of 
twenty-one. Here he experienced much of that distress 
which awaits the poor and unfriended ; from occasional 
employment in his trade he became a writer in an attor- 
ney’s office, then a contributor to magazines and news- 
papers, afterwards an editor, and finally appearéd as an 
original writer in essays called the “ Babbler,” the “ His- 
tory of Louisa Mildmay,” and «“ Thespis,” a poem, on 
the plan of the Rosciad of Churchill. False Delicacy 
was his first comedy, followed by a Word to the Wise, 
Clementina, a tragedy, the School for Wives, Romance of 
an Hour, and the Man of Reason. He had entered him- 
self of one of the Inns of Court, was called to the bar, and 
had some chance of succeeding in this new career, when 





disease, contracted by the sedentary habits inseparable 
from Kterature, terminated an industrious and inoffensive 
if not meritorious life. 
Circumstances made it a kind of fashion to depreciate 
Kelly, while alive—for no reason that can be discovered, 
excepting the original sins of poverty, and the calling 
to which he had been brought up—the latter furnishing 
a handle for the wit of such as assailed him. The 
learned treated him lightly, from the limited nature of 
his acquirements; though this defect he remedied in part 
by sedulous study. Men of the first genius denied his 
claims to equality. Inferior writers quéstioned his su- 
periority, and could at least abuse what they failed to 
equal ; for, with this class, the supposed use of his power 
as editor of periodical works kept him in continual con- 
flict. And, having written largely in support of the 
ministers, those who disliked their politics thought it 
necessary to condemn his plays, in order to exhibit their 
patriotism. Between parties so unfriendly or hostile, 
there was little hope of meeting an unbiased judgment, 
and it is doubtful whether he ever received it. His po- 
litical writings were shrewd and sensible, and, from the 
anger excited in opponents, may be supposed to have had 
their effect; his dramatic pieces much above mediocrity, 
and commonly successful; his essays, though destitute 
of the depth of Johnson or the humour of Goldsmith, 
touch upon manners very agreeably. His novel is still 
perused ; and Thespis, if inferior to Churchill’s satire, 
is not without pungency and power. All these, and 
others not avowed, were written amid the cares of pro- 
viding for a young family wholly dependent on his pen 
for support. His life was therefore laborious, and his 
morals, it is said, blameless; and, if we decline placing 
him in the first rank among the writers of his day, we 
cannot withhold the praise of variety and ingenuity. 
The disagreement of Kelly and Goldsmith became a 
source of amusement to several who had assisted to 
foment it. Among others, to Kenrick, who at once en- 
vied and aimed to be a competitor of both. He had 
lately produced a comedy, called the Widowed Wife, 
with indifferent credit. ‘The greater applause bestowed 
on the productions of his rivals, followed within a few 
weeks by the success of Bickerstaffe’s opera of Lionel 
and Clarissa, and Murphy’s tragedy of Zenobia, which 
seemed to throw the three departments of the drama ex- 
clusively into the hands of Irish writers, excited his 
spleen—and it found vent in the following parody on 
Dryden’s lines on Milton. They are preserved as evi- 
dence that he “ whose hand was against every man,” 
and who never hesitated to use it in a hostile manner, 
had nothing worse to say. Murphy seems to have es- 
caped, not from particular favour, but from having no 
niche in the verses properly adapted to receive him. 


“ The Poetical Triumvirate. 


‘Three poets in three distant ages born,” &c.—DryDEnN. 


“ Poor Dryden! what a theme had’st thou, 
Compared with that which offers now ? 
What are your Britons—Romans—Grecians, 
Compared with thorough bred Milesians. 
Step into G...ff...n’s* shop, he’Il tell you, 

Of G..ds..th, B...k..rs...ffe, and K...IL.. 3 

Three poets of one age and nation, 

Whose more than mortal reputation, 
Mounting in trio to the skies, 

O’er Milton’s fame and Virgil’s flies, 

While take one Irish evidence for t’other, 
Ev’n Homer’s self is but their foster-brother.”’ 


In May, this year, he lost his brother, the Rev. Henry 
Goldsmith, for whom he had been unable to obtain pre- 
ferment in the church—a failure which, among his rela- 
tives less acquainted with the world, as fame was 
erroneously supposed by them to be influence, incurred 
the reproach of negligence. They knew not the terms 
on which an author usually lives with the great, who 
are often willing to admire in him what deserves admir- 
ation, but seldom think it necessary to evince their con- 
sideration in the form of patronage or reward. Neither 
will the honest pride of a man of genius always permit 
him to solicit favours, either for himself or his friends. 
He shrinks from being considered a dependent, where 
nature has in some respects made him an equal; and he 





* Griffin, the bookseller, in Catherine street, in the 





* Tn allusion to his original calling of stay-maker. 


may have been observant enough to discover that the 
assumption of independence commands respect from the 
most supercilious. He is not then suspected of being 
likely to be a tax upon his acquaintance, possessed of 
rank or power, and is thus enabled to retain their society, 
if not their esteem, without suspicion of his motives, 
To the curacy of Kilkenny West, the moderate stipend 
of which, forty pounds a year, is sufficiently celebrated 
by his brother’s lines—it has been stated that Mr. Gold. 
smith added a school, which, after having been held at 
more than one place in the vicinity, was finally fixed at 
Lissoy. Here, his talents and industry gave it celebrity, 
and under his care the sons of many of the neighbour. 
ing gentry received their education. A fever breaking 
out among the boys, about 1765, they dispersed for a 
time; but reassembling at Athlone, he continued his 
scholastic labours there until the time of hisdeath, which 
happened, like that of his brother, about the forty-fifth 
year of his age. He was a man of an excellent heart 
and amiable disposition. The late Mr. John Goldsmith, 
of Stephen’s Green, Dublin, one of the family of Bal- 
lyoughter, and his pupil, communicated to the writer 
several anecdotes of his unaffected goodness. His views 
of the duties of his sacred office were strict, and his 
piety unfeigned. It is recorded of him, by his brother, 
that he once saw, or believed he saw, an apparition, 
Under what circumstances is not mentioned—nor could 
enquiry of the relatives of the family glean traditionary 
notices of the story: but he was not a weak man, and 
firmly believed, beyond doubt, what he told. Of his de- 
scendants, some particulars will be hereafter given. 
In the spring of this year, the poet visited Derbyshire, 
one of those occasional excursions made inté the country 
whenever his literary occupations permitted. In this 
county, it was said, he was a visitant at Ilam, situated 
near the entrance of Dove Dale, where a seat in the gar- 
den was shown soine years ago, as his; but no positive 
trace of his residence there, or intimacy with the pro- 
prietor, has been found. Hampshire, Sussex, Suffolk, 
Yorkshire, Leicestershire, and Lincolnshire, are remem- 
bered to have been favourite counties for similar jour- 
neys: sometimes for health or recreation—at other 
periods with the design of visiting friends, or in order to 
examine such objects of nature or art as they afforded. 
Often, at such times, he was alone ; occasionally with 
a companion, whenever an agreeable one equally unoc- 
-cupied could be found willing to enter upon such an 
excursion. 
When unable to proceed to a distance from town, by 
the necessity of fulfilling a literary engagement, he re- 
tired a few miles into the vicinity, often on the Harrow 
or Edgeware roads, working diligently at his task, and 
not being seen for two or three months together, although 
his place of retreat was known. At such places, his 
chief amusement, when not occupied at the desk, was, 
as he said, a stroll along the shady hedges in the neigh- 
bourhood, seating himself in the most agreeable spots, 
furnished with paper and pencil, and taking notes of oc- 
casional thoughts, which were afterwards expanded and 
corrected at home: or sometimes, when engaged upon 
plays and poems, he wrote the lines or dialogues off at 
once. In this way, several sketches for the poem of the 
Deserted Village were made—and about this period, in- 
deed, he first set himself seriously to work upon that 
production, not prosecuting it constantly, but at intervals, 
as his genius inclined, or his mind felt at ease. Bishop 
Percy, in conversation, frequently alluded to these 
habits. 
While resident in town, his sedentary habits were 
usually relieved by a walk to one of the villages in the 
neighbourhood, the enjoyment of a moderate though 
convivial dinner, the conversation of such friends as 
chose to be of the party, and a quiet return in the evening. 
Blackheath, Wandsworth, Fulham, Chelsea, Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, Highbury, and others, were thus fre- 
quently visited—air and exercise enjoyed—and the 
excursion jocularly termed by him, a tradesman’s holiday. 
A few persons survive, who remember these excursions, 
or heard them dwelt upon by their acquaintance who 
had participated in their enjoyment. The party, which 
seldom consisted of more than four or five persons, chiefly 
connected with literature—the legal or medical profes- 
sions—always assembled at his chambers, to a remark- 
ably plentiful and rather expensive breakfast ; and when 
finished, he had usually some poor women in attendance 





Strand. 


to whom the fragments were consigned. On one 
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